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AUGUSTINE AND THE PELAGIAN CON- 
TROVERSY. 


BY PROFESSOR B. B. WARFIELD, D.D., LL.D. 


Il. 


THE EXTERNAL HISTORY OF THE PELAGIAN CON- 
TROVERSY. 


PELAGIUS seems to have been already somewhat soft- 


ened by increasing age when he came to Rome about 
the opening of the fifth century. He was also consti- 
tutionally averse to controversy. In his zeal for Chris- 
tian morals, and in his conviction that no man would 
attempt to do what he was not persuaded he had nat- 
ural power to perform, he diligently propagated his 
doctrines privately. But he was careful to arouse no 
opposition, and was content to make what progress he 
could quietly and without open discussion. His meth- 
ods of work sufficiently appear in the pages of his Com- 
mentary on the Epistles of Saint Paul, which was written 
and published during these years, and which exhibits 
learning and a sober and correct but somewhat shallow 
exegetical skill. In this work, he manages to give ex- 

ression to all the main elements of his system. But 
he always introduces them indirectly, not as the true 
exegesis, but by way of objections to the ordinary 
teaching which were in need of discussion. The most 
important fruit of his residence in Rome was the con- 
version to his views of the Advocate Ceelestius, who 
brought the courage of youth and the argumentative 
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. 
training of a lawyer to the ye ey of the new 
teaching. It was through him that it first broke out 
into public controversy, and received its first ecclesias- 
tical examination and rejection. Fleeing from Alaric’s 
second raid on Rome, the two friends landed together 
in Africa (A.D. 411), whence Pelagius soon afterwards 
departed for Palestine, leaving the bolder and more 
contentious’ Ccoelestius behind at Carthage. Here 
Ceelestius sought ordination as a presbyter. But the 
Milanese deacon Paulinus stood forward in accusation 
of him as a heretic, and the matter was brought before 
a synod under the presidency of Bishop Aurelius." 
Paulinus’ charge consisted of seven items,’ which 
asserted that Coelestius taught the tollowing heresies : 
that Adam was made mortal, and would have died, 
whether he sinned or did not sin; that the sin of Adam 
injured himself alone, not the human race ; that new- 
born children are in that state in which Adam was be- 
fore his sin; that the whole human race does not, on 
the one hand, die on account of the death or the fall 
ot Adam, nor, on the other, rise again on account of 
the resurrection of Christ ; that infants, even though 
not baptized, have eternal life ; that the law leads to 
the kingdom ot heaven in the same way as the gospel ; 
and that, even before the Lord’s coming, there had 
been men without sin. Only two fragments of the pro- 
ceedings of the synod in investigating this charge have 
come down tous.‘ But it is easy to see that Coclestius 
was contumacious, and refused to reject any of the 
yropositions charged against him, except the one which 
fad reference to the salvation ot infants that die unbap- 
tized,--the sole one that admitted of sound defence. 
As touching the transmission of sin, he would only say 
that it was an open question in the Church, ond that 


‘On Original Sin, 13. 

* Early in 412, or, less probably, according to the BALLERINI and 
HEFELE, 411. 

See On Original Sin, 2, 3,12; On the Proceedings of Pelagius, 
23. They are also given by Marius Mercator (Migne, xlviii. 69, 70), 
by whom the fifth item (on the salvation ot unbaptized infants) is 
omitted,—though apparently by an error. 

4 Preserved by AuGustinge, On Original Sin, 3, 4. 
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he had heard both opinions from Church dignitaries ; 
so that the subject needed investigation, and should 
not be made the ground for a charge of heresy. The 
natural result was, that, on refusing to condemn the 
propositions charged against him, he was himself con- 
demned and excommunicated by the synod. Soon 
afterwards he sailed to Ephesus, where he obtained 
the ordination which he sought. 

Meanwhile Pelagius was living quietly in Palestine, 
whither in the summer of 415 a young Spanish pres- 
byter, Paulus Orosius by name, came with letters from 
Augustine to Jerome, and was invited, near the end of 
July in that year, to a diocesan synod, presided over 
by John of Jerusalem. There he was asked about 
Pelagius and Ceelestius, and proceeded to give an ac- 
count of the condemnation of the latter at the synod 
of Carthage, and of Augustine’s literary refutation of 
the former. Pelagius was sent for, and the proceedings 
became an examination into his teachings. The chief 
matter brought up was his assertion of the possibility 
of men living sinlessly in this world. But the favour 
of the bishop towards him, the intemperance of Orosius, 
and the difhculty of communication between the par- 
ties arising from difference of language, combined so 
to clog proceedings that nothing was done; and the 
whole matter, as Western in its origin, was referred 
to the Bishop of Rome for examination and decision.’ 

Soon afterwards two Gallic bishops,—Heros of Arles 
and Lazarus of Aix,—who were then in Palestine, 
lodged a formal accusation against Pelagius with the 
metropolitan, Eulogius of Caesarea. He convened a 
synod of fourteen bishops which met at Lydda (Dios- 
polis), in December of the same year (415), for the 
trial of the case. Perhaps no greater ecclesiastical 
farce was ever enacted than this synod exhibited.’ 
When the time arrived, the accusers were prevented 
from being present by illness, and Pelagius was con- 


‘An account of this synod is given by Orostus himself in his A fo/- 
BY {or the Freedom of the Will. 
full account and criticism of the proceedings are given by Av- 
GUSTINE in his On the Proceedings of Pelagius. 
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fronted only by the written accusation. This was unskil- 
fully drawn, and was, moreover, written in Latin which 
the synod did not understand. It was, therefore, not 
even consecutively read, and was only head by head 
rendered into Greek by aninterpreter. Pelagius began 
by reading aloud several letters to himself from various 
men of reputation in the episcopate,—among them a 
friendly note trom Augustine. Thoroughly acquainted 
with both Latin and Greek, he was enabled skillfully 
to thread every difhiculty, and pass sately through the 
ordeal. Jerome called this a “ miserable synod,’ and 
not unjustly. At the same time it is sufficient to vindi- 
cate the honesty and earnestness of the bishops’ inten- 
tions, that, even in such circumstances and despite the 
more undeveloped opinions of the East on the ques- 
tions involved, Pelagius escaped condemnation only by 
a course of most ingenious pw le etre and only 


at the cost both of disowning Coelestius and his teach- 
ings, of which he had been the real father, and of lead- 
ing the synod to believe that he was anathematizing 


the very doctrines which he was himself proclaiming. 
There is really no possibility of doubting, as any one 
will see who reads the proceedings of the synod, that 
Pelagius obtained his acquittal here either by a “‘ lying 
condemnation or a tricky interpretation’’’ of his own 
teachings ; and Augustine is perfectly justified in as- 
serting that the ‘‘ heresy was not acquitted, but the 
man who denied the heresy,’’* and who would himself 
have been anathematized had he not anathematized the 
heresy. 

But, however obtained, the acquittal of Pelagius was 
an accomplished fact. Neither he nor his friends de- 
layed to make the most widely extended use of their 
good fortune. Pelagius himself was jubilant. Ac- 
counts of the synodal proceedings were sent to the 
West, not altogether free from uncandid alterations ; 
and Pelagius soon put forth a work, /n Defence of Free- 
Will, in which he triumphed in his acquittal and ‘* ex- 
plained his explanations’ at the synod. Nor were the 


! On Original Sin, 13, at the end. 
* AuGUSTINE's Sermons (Migne, v. 1511). 
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champions of the opposite opinion idle. As soon as 
the news arrived in North Atrica, and before the 
authentic records of the synod had reached that region, 
the condemnation of Pelagius and Ceelestius was re- 
affirmed in two provincial synods—one, consisting of 
sixty-eight bishops, met at Carthage about midsummer 
of 416; and the other, consisting of about sixty bish- 
ops, met soon afterwards at Mileve (Mila). Thus Pal- 
estine and North Africa were arrayed against each 
other, and it became of great importance to obtain the 
po of the Patriarchal See of Rome. Both sides 
made the attempt, but fortune favored the Africans. 


Each of the North- African synods sent a synodal letter 
to Innocegt I., then Bishop of Rome, engaging his as- 
sent to their action. To these, five bishops, Aurelius 
of Carthage and Augustine among them, added a third 
‘familiar’ letter of their own, in which they urged 
upon Innocent to examine into Pelagius’ teaching, and 
eee him with the material on which he might 


ase a decision. The letters reached Innocent in time 
for him to take advice of his clergy, and send favor- 
able replies on Jan. 27, 417. In these he expressed his 
agreement with the African decisions, asserted the 
- necessity of inward grace, rejected the Pelagian theory 
of infant baptism, and declared Pelagius and Ceelestius 
excommunicated until they should return to orthodoxy. 
In about six weeks more Innocent was dead. 
Zosimus, his successor, was scarcely installed in his 
place before Coelestius appeared at fom in person to 
plead his cause ; while shortly afterwards letters ar- 
rived trom Pelagius addressed to Innocent, and by an 
artful statement of his belief and a recommendation 
from Praylus, lately become bishop of Jerusalem in 
John’s stead, attempting to enlist Rome in his favor. 
Zosimus, who appears to have been a Greek and there- 
fore inclined to make little of the merits of this West- 
ern controversy, went over to Ceelestius at once, upon 
his profession of willingness to anathematize all doc- 
trines which the pontifical see had condemned or should 
condemn ; and wrote a sharp and arrogant letter to 
Atrica, proclaiming Ccelestius “ catholic,” and requir- 
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ing the Atricans to appear within two months at Rome 
to prosecute their charges, or else to abandon them. 
On the arrival of Pelagius’ papers, this letter was fol- 
lowed by another (September, 417), in which Zosimus, 
with the approbation of his clergy, declared both Pela- 
gius and Ceelestius to be orthodox, and severely re- 
buked the Africans for their hasty judgment. 

It is difficult to understand Zosimus’ action in this 
matter. Neither of the Confessions presented by the 
accused teachers ought to have deceived him. And if 
he was seizing the occasion to magnify the Roman see, 
his mistake was dreadful. Late in 417, or early in 418, 
the African bishops assembled at Carthage, in number 
more than two hundred, and replied to Zosimus that 
they had decided that the sentence pronounced against 
Pelagius and Ccelestius should remain in force until 
those heretics should unequivocally acknowledge that 
‘““we are aided by the grace of God, through Christ, 
not only to know, but also to do what is right, in each 
single act, so that without grace we are unable to have, 
think, speak, or do anything pertaining to piety.” 
This firmness made Zosimus waver. He answered 
swellingly but timidly, declaring that he had maturely 
examined the matter, but it had not been his intention 
finally to acquit Ccelestius ; and now he had left all 
things in the condition in which they were betore, but 
he claimed the right of final judgment to himself. Mat- 
ters were hastening to a conclusion, however, that 
would leave him no opportunity to escape from the 
mortification of an entire change of front. This letter 
was written on the 21st of March, 418 ; it was received 
in Africa on the 29th of April; and on the very next 
day an imperial decree was issued trom Ravenna order- 
ing Pelagius and Ceelestius to be banished from Rome, 
with all who held their opinions; while on the next 
day, May 1, a plenary council of about two hundred 
bishops met at Carthage, and in nine canons condemned 
all the essential features of Pelagianism. Whether this 
simultaneous action was the result of skilful arrange- 
ment, can only be conjectured. Its effect was in any 
case necessarily crushing. There could be no appeal 
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from the civil decision, and it played directly into the 
hands of the African definition of the faith. 

The synod’s nine canons part naturally into three tri- 
ads.’ The first of these deals with the relation of man- 
kind to original sin, and anathematizes in turn those who 
assert that physical death is a necessity of nature, and 
not a result of Adam's sin ; those who assert that new- 
born chiidren derive nothing of original sin from Adam 
to be expiated by the laver of regeneration ; and those 
who assert a distinction between the kingdom of heaven 
and eternal life, for entrance into the former of which 
alone baptism is necessary. The second triad deals 
with the nature of grace, and anathematizes those who 
assert that grace brings only remission of past sins, not 
aid in avoiding tuture ones; those who assert that 
grace aids us not to sin, only by teaching us what is 
sinful, not by enabling us to will and do what we know 
to be right ; and those who assert that grace only en- 
ables us to do more easily what we should without it 
still be able to do. The third triad deals with the uni- 
versal sinfulness of the race, and anathematizes those 
who assert that the apostles’ confession of sin (1 John 
i. 8) is due only to their humility ; those who say that 
‘ Forgive us our trespasses’’ in the Lord’s Prayer, is 
pronounced by the saints, not for themselves, but for the 
sinners in their company ; and those who say that the 
saints use these deeds of themselves only out of humil- 
ity and not truly. Here we see a careful traversing ot 
the whole ground of the controversy, with a conscious 
reference to the three chief contentions of the Pelagian 
teachers.’ 

The appeal to the civil power, by whomsoever made, 
was, of course, indefensible, although it accorded with 
the opinions of the day, and was reg approved by 
Augustine. But it was the ruin of the Pelagian cause. 


Zosimus found himself forced either to go into banish- 
ment with his wards, or to desert their cause. He ap- 
pears never to have had any personal convictions on 


! Compare Canon Bricut’s /ntroduction to his Select Anti-Pela- 
gian Treatises, p. xii. 
* See above, p. 469, and the passages in AucustTine cited in note f. 
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the dogmatic points involved in the controversy, and 
so, all the more readily, yielded to the necessity of the 
moment. He cited Ceelestius to appear before a coun- 
cil for a new examination. But that heresiarch con- 
sulted prudence, and withdrew from the city. Zosi- 
mus, possibly in the effort to appear a leader in the 
cause he had opposed, not only condemned and excom- 
municated the men whom less than six months before he 
had pronounced “ orthodox’’ after a ‘‘ mature consid- 
eration of the matters involved,’’ but, in obedience to 
the imperial decree, issued a stringent paper which 
condemned Pelagius and the Pelagians, and affirmed 
the African doctrines as to corruption of nature, true 
grace, and the necessity of baptism. To this he re- 
quired subscription from all bishops as a test of ortho- 
: eg Eighteen Italian bishops refused their signa- 
tures, with Julian of Eclanum, henceforth to be the 
champion of the Pelagian party, at their head, and 
were therefore deposed, although several of them after- 
wards recanted and were restored. In Julian, the 


heresy obtained an advocate, who, if aught could have 
been done for its re-instatement, would surely have 
proved successful. He was the boldest, the strongest, 
at once the most acute and the most weighty, of all the 
disputants of his party. But the ecclesi:z istical stand- 
ing of this heresy was already determined. The policy 
of Zosimus’ test act was imposed by -ee ge authority 


on North Africa in 419. The exiled bishops were 
driven from Constantinople by Atticus in 424; and 
they are said to have been condemned at a Cilician 
synod in 423, and at an Antiochian one in 424. Thus 
the East itself was preparing for the final act in the 
drama. The exiled bishops were with Nestorius at 
Constantinople in 429; and that patriarch unsuccess- 
fully interceded for them with Ceelestine, then Bishop 
of Rome. The conjunction was ominous. And at the 
ecumenici il synod at Ephesus in 431, we again find the 

‘Ceelestians’’ side by side with Nestorius, sharers in 
his condemnation, 

But Pelagianism did not so die as not to leavea 
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legacy behind it. ‘‘ Remainders of Pelagianism’’' 
soon showed themselves especially in Southern Gaul, 
where a body of monastic leaders attempted to find a 
middle ground on which they could stand, by allowing 
the Augustinian doctrine of assisting grace, but retain- 
ing the Pelagian conception of our self-determination 
to good. We first hear of them in 428, through letters 
from two laymen, Prosper and Hilary, to Augustine. 
They are described as men who accepted original sin 
and the necessity of grace, but asserted that men began 
their turning to God, and God helped their beginning. 
They taught’* that all men are sinners, and that they 
derive their sin from Adam ; that they can by no means 
save themselves, but need God's assisting grace ; and 
that this grace is gratuitous in the sense that men can- 
not really deserve it, and yet that it is not irresistible, 
nor given always without the occasion of its gilt hav- 
ing been determined by men’s attitude towards God ; 
so that, though not given on account of the merits of 
men, it is given according to those merits, actual or 


foreseen. The recognized head of this new, semi- 
Pelagian movement was John Cassian, a pupil of 
Chrysostom—to whom he attributed all that was good 
in his life and will—and the fountain-head of Gallic 
monasticism ; by his side stood Vincent of Lerins. 
The treatise which Augustine wrote _— the appeal 


of Hilary and Prosper, so far from ending the contro- 
versy, gave additional offence. The middle ground 
which the semi-Pelagians assumed was supported by 
appeals to doctrinal tradition, and not only commended 
itself to the ruling monastic consciousness, but was 
easily given the appearance of well-balanced modera- 
tion. The tide of Gallic thought set strongly in its 
channels and departed ever more widely from Augus- 
tinianism until it found in Faustus of Rhegium a philo- 
sophical thinker who compacted it into something like 
a unitary system. There was an appearance that Gal- 


lic theology had broken out a path of its own which 


' Prosper’s phrase. ; 
* AucusTINE gives their teaching carefully in his On the Predestina- 
tion of the Saints, 2. 
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was destined to produce a permanent breach between 
it and the rest ot the Church, and especially with 
Rome, where the torch of Augustinianism was burning 
brightly.’ ' 

The Augustinian opposition was at first led by the 
vigorous controversialist Prosper of Aquitaine, ‘* the 
Troubadour of Augustinianism,’’ who in prose and 
verse alike, but to little apparent effect, assaulted the 
‘ingrates’’ who would not give its full rights to the 
grace of God. Already in 431 he obtained a letter trom 
Pope Ceelestine, addressed to the Gallican bishops and 
designed to close the controversy in tavor of Augus- 
tinianism ; and from that time the whole influence of 
the Roman see was freely used to this end. It was 
not, however, until nearly a century later that the con- 
test was brought to a conclusion in a victory for a weak- 
ened Augustinianism, under the leadership of the wise 
and good Cesarius of Arles. Asanurseling of Lerins, 
Czsarius came himself out of the centre of the semi- 
Pelagian circle, and owed his Augustinianism appar- 
ently toacertain Pomerius, a rhetorician by profession, 
whom he met at Arles. Under the influence of Casa- 
rius the second Council of Orange, which convened 
at that ancient town on the third day of July, 529, drew 
up a series of articles which condemned the distinctive 
features of semi-Pelagianism, and affirmed an anxious- 
ly guarded and somewhat attenuated Augustinianism. 
These articles were framed with the aid of Felix IV. 
and received the ratification of Boniface II. in the fol- 
lowing year. So far asa formal condemnation could 
reach, distinctive semi-Pelagianism was suppressed by 
them in the whole Western Church. This result could 
not have been attained by leadership less great than 
that of Casarius. But the serious consequence at- 
tended the method of compromise by which he secured 
this great achievement, that a weakened Augustinian- 

‘An admirable account of the development of semi-Pelagianism in 
Gaul is given by Dr. C. F. AnNoLp, in his Cesarius von Arelate und 
die gallische Kirche seiner Zeit, p. 314. Cf. Harnacx'’s Dogmen- 
geschichte, iii. 219 sq. (ed. 1 and 2); Hocn’s Lehre des Johannes 


Casstanus von Natur und Gnade ; and Kocu's Der hetlige Faus- 
tus. 
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ism thus became the norm of church-doctrine for the 
future. Crass Gallic synergism was forever excluded 
from Western church-teaching ; but equally a pure 
and complete Augustinianism was put hencelorth be- 
yond its reach. Distinctive peta, ey must 
hereatter rank as heresy ; the Augustinian doctrine of 
‘‘ prevenient grace’’ became an essential element of 
the Church's system. But consistent Augustinianism 
might easily also come to be looked upon as heresy, 
and the very terms “ predestination” and ‘* particular 
redemption” might fall under the ban. In a word, the 
decrees of Trent are the natural sequence of the canons 
of Orange ; and we must trace it back to these canons 
that Thomism has proved the supreme height of 
doctrine attainable in the Latin Church. 





THE RATIONALE OF THE EARLY PERSE- 
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From The Church Quarterly Review (London), October, 1895. 


So much interest has been evoked with respect to 
the general relation of early Christianity to the Roman 
Government, and in many points opinions hitherto held 
have been modified by the inquiries embodied in the 
writings enumerated at the head of this article, that no 
apology will be needed for an attempt to present in a 


‘1. The Church in the Roman Empire before a.v. 170. By 
W.M. Ramsay. Third Edition, Revised. (London, 1894.) 
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comprehensive view some of the results of the recent 
investigations. 

We hope, too, to carry the subject a little further 
than the period covered by these works, after first ex- 
amining in a little more detail some of the grounds 
which have been made the basis of argument. 

Of the brilliant work accomplished by the writers 
with whom we are dealing it is not necessary to speak. 
Every student of the method of Roman Government, 
of the Early Church, and of their inter-relations, owes 
to them a debt which cannot easily be calculated ; and 
if on a few occasions one feels that all the evidence has 
not been quite sufficiently weighed, or that some in- 
evitable limitations in our knowledge have been over- 
looked, one does not the less recognize the great value 
of the researches which have helped to place in a clear- 
er light the causes of the early persecutions of the 
Christians. 

To rightly appreciate the development of the causes 
of persecution, it is necessary to begin at the begin- 
ning, and review the first instances of the attack upon 
Christianity as they are presented in the Acts of the 
Apostles. For although the cases there recorded deal, 
with one exception, with Jewish accusations, yet the 
treatment of these charges by the Roman magistrates 
gives the key to the problem in its earliest stages. For 
Christianity was at first regarded simply as a sect of 
Judaism, and when the Christians were distinguished 
in the heathen mind from Jews, it was not with any 
discriminating knowledge of the unique, universal, and 
absolute claims of the new religion. Throughout St. 
Paul's career he posed as a Jew ; he claimed to be the 
exponent of the true consummation of Judaism ; and it 
was as a renegade from Judaism that he was persecut- 
ed by his own kinsmen (Acts xxiv. 5). .No doubt, as 
in Christ's case, disloyalty also formed part of the in- 
dictment before the Roman magistrates (Acts xvii. 7, 
xxv. 8), but the magistrates saw clearly enough that 
there was no real ground for such accusations. In fact, 
the first cases of persecution, which all came from the 
Jews, were dismissed by the Roman governors, partly 
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because of the supreme contempt felt by all officials for 
the turbulent Jews and their religious disputes, and 
partly because any indirect or open denunciations of 
the Christians for disloyalty were too palpably fabri- 
cated to deserve serious notice. Thus at first the 
action of the Government from the circumstances of 
the case tended to shield the Christians from Jewish 
malice. This, however, was a stage soon passed 
through, although it certainly lasted until after St. 
Paul's liberation in A.D. 63. This comes out very 
clearly in the Acts, and at the risk of being tedious we 
propose to examine the narratives there given at some 
little length. For in this connexion two crucial points 
have been generally either ignored or not fully appre- 
ciated. 

Professor Ramsay lays stress on the importance of 
the case of St. Paul as throwing light upon the treat- 
ment of Christians by the Roman Government in A.D. 
63. But there is no ground whatever for concluding 
that St. Paul was tried at Rome by Nero as a Christian 
—which is the very gist of Professor Ramsay's conten- 
tion. The points which he seeks to establish are : (1) 
that in A.D. 63 St. Paul was tried as a Christian and 
acquitted ; (2) that in July 64 Christians were tried as 
incendiaries and condemned wholesale on charges of 
criminality and general hatred of the human race ; (3) 
that later on, by ten or fifteen years, they were tried 
and condemned simply for being Christians. The 
theory is no doubt attractive, but it certainly assumes 
a knowledge of St. Paul’s trial at Rome which we, as 
certainly, do not possess. 

Again, with the exception of the troubles at Philippi 
and at Ephesus, all St. Paul’s trials were brought about 
by Jews, and the charges were framed from a Jewish 

oint of view, whereas the particular inquiry Professor 
Raney is concerned with is into the grounds of trial 
which existed from a Roman point of view. It will be 
well, therefore, to briefly survey the six cases recorded 
in the Acts which throw light upon the subject. 

(a) The first is a pagan charge brought against St. 
Paul at Philippi (Acts xvi. 20 folk.) : ‘ These men, being 
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. 

Jews, do exceedingly trouble our city, and set forth cus- 
toms which it is not lawful for us to receive, or to ob- 
serve, being Romans.’ It is to be noted that this 
charge arose out of the cure of the possessed damsel, 
which had resulted in a pecuniary loss to her owners. 
Popular and magisterial prejudice is appealed to on the 
ground that the Apostle and his companions were 
Jews ; but the real Foss preferred is that of an anti- 
Roman factiousness, dangerous to the peace of the 
city : a very safe charge on which to ensure summary 
conviction, for the turbulence of the Jews was pro- 
verbial and always promptly suppressed in the city and 
provinces, 

(6) The next case is a Jewish charge at Thessalonica, 
envious in its inception,‘and preferred with the object 
of invoking the power of the Roman magistrates against 
the Apostle (Acts xvii. 6 foll.) : ‘ These that have turned 
the world upside down are come hither also . . . and 
these all art contrary to the decrees of Cesar, saying 
that there is another King, one Jesus.’ Here again the 
same charge of sedition appears. Jews onal with 
Greeks found it an efhicacious weapon to use against 
their enemy ; adding in this case, as in our Lord's, an 
accusation of direct disloyalty. The ‘ decrees of Cesar’ 
are, no doubt, those which involved the worship of the 
Emperor, for which the Apostles were alleged to have 
substituted that of Jesus. 

(c) The third case is another Jewish charge, at Corinth 
before Gallio (Acts xviii. 13): ‘ This man persuadeth 
men to worship God contrary to the law.’ 

This was a purely Jewish question, as Gallio saw. 
The ‘law’ was the Jewish law (not the Roman as in 
the two previous cases) ; consequently its alleged con- 
travention came under the head of neither ‘ legal injus- 
tice’ nor ‘ moral delinquency,’ and the case was dis- 
missed. 

(72) The fourth case is connected with the riot at 
Ephesus. It isa pagan charge arising, as at Philippi, 
out of pecuniary loss (Acts xix. 26 toll.): ‘ This Paul 
has persuaded and turned away much people, saying 
that they be no gods, which are made with hands ; and 
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not only is there danger that this our trade come into 
disrepute,’ etc. The opening and closing words of 
Demetrius’ speech were merely rhetorical. The charge 
of ‘ atheism ' and disrespect to the goddess was not per- 
sisted in, and was contradicted by the recorder (ver. 
37). The real charge was that of injury to the silver 
shrine-makers’ trade. Yet it is noteworthy that the 
Apostle was not taken before the magistrates: the 
Asiarchs befriended him, and the recorder saw no 
grounds for his apprehension. 

(e) The next case is of more importance than any of 
the preceding, as being the first formal trial of St. Paul 
before a Roman procurator with Jewish counsel against 
him (Acts xxiv. § foll.). 

Tertullus formulated three charges ; St. Paul was— 

1. A pest and a creator of seditions amongst the 

| tel throughout the Empire ; 

2. A ringleader of the Nazarene sect ; 

3. A profaner of the sacred Temple. 
St. Paul's defence followed the line of his indictment. 
He defended himself as a Jew, not specifically as a 
Christian. He was a peaceful citizen, no creator of 
strife in any form or place, but a sincere Jew Po agieeas 
in the fulfilment of the Jewish Scriptures. He chal- 
lenged his accusers to prove any ‘legal injustice’ 
against him. In the result, judgment was deferred 
until the arrival of the chiliarch Lysias, and meantime 
St. Paul was treated as a ‘females prisoner.’ The 
venality of the Roman procurators, as exemplified in 
Felix’s subsequent conduct (ver. 26), is to be noticed, as 
being eventually the reason of St. Paul’s appeal to Cesar. 

(f) The last case is still more interesting, being the 
final trial in Palestine on a number of Jewish charges 
before Festus (Acts xxv. 7 foll.). 

The ‘ many and grievous charges which his accusers 
could not prove’ may be determined from St. Paul’s 
defence : ‘ Neither against the law of the Jews, nor 
against the temple, nor against Czesar, have | sinned at 
all.’ In the presence of a new governor the previous 
Jewish charges are dvathened with an imputation of 
disloyalty to the Emperor, 
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In the result, the Jews objected to their enemy being 
released (xxviii. 19) and St. Paul appealed to Cesar. 
He was well aware that the Jewish charges must break 
down and be dismissed by Festus. But the charge of 
disloyalty was a more serious matter: at any rate, it 
might at any time be made a ground for his detention. 
Therefore, confident in his innocence of political dis- 
affection, he was forced to appeal from the possible par- 
tiality and cupidity of the procurator to the Emperor 
himself, despairing of justice from any other tribunal. 

From a subsequent conversation between Festus and 
Agrippa it appears that Festus regarded the case as 
yurely a question of Jewish *‘ superstition’ (xxv. 18 
oll.), involving no criminal charge for investigation ; 
certainly there was nothing in St. Paul worthy of death 
as the Jews had insisted (ver. 25).' Consequently a 
further informal inquiry was held in the presence o! 
Agrippa and Berenice as well as Festus, in order to 
find something to put on the charge-sheet (ver. 26, 27). 
The final decision arrived at was St. Paul’s complete 
innocence of any breach of the law: ‘ This man hath 
done nothing worthy of death or of bonds, and might 
have been released but for his appeal to Caesar’ (xxvi. 
31). This decision St. Paul himself correctly repre- 
sented to the Jewish leaders in Rome on his arrival 
(xxviii. 17-19): ‘ Although I did nothing against the 
people or the customs of the fathers, I was delivered 
as a prisoner trom Jerusalem into the hands of the Ro- 
mans. And they after examination were desirous to 
release me, because there was no cause of death in me. 
But when the Jews spake against it I was compelled 
to appeal to Cesar.’ 

Several questions of moment here arise. 


'*! In discussing this point Mr. Hardy seems to be inconsistent with 
himself. He first says, truly enough (p. 41), that Festus ‘ would have 
dismissed the Jewish charges altogether had not Paul claimed as a 
Roman citizen to be tried before the Emperor,’ but on page 42 he 
holds that ‘ the very fact of his being sent to Rome codebe us sup- 
posing that petty violations of Jewish ritual were the only charges 
made,’ and must have been in consequence of ‘ more or less outspoken 
accusations of disloyalty on the part of the Christians to the Roman 
Government.’ 
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What did Festus write on the charge-sheet? So far 
as we know, he was in no better a position after the 
second inquiry than after the first (xxv. 26, 27). Proba- 
bly he merely sent on the acéa of the trials before Felix 
and betore himself. 

Did these papers, whatever they may have been, 
ever reach Rome? or were they lost in the shipwreck ? 
and is it here we must seek the cause of the delay of 
St. Paul’s trial? Some months would certainly elapse 
before fresh copies could be received trom Caesarea, 
However these queries may be answered, the impor- 
tant thing in the whole matter is, that in the judgment 
of three provincial magistrates—Felix, Festus, and 
Agrippa—St. Paul had been declared innocent. Can 
we hesitate to believe that the judgment at Rome could 
be anything but the same verdict? Asa matter of fact, 
however, we are absolutely ignorant of the grounds of 
St. Paul's release in A.D. 63. We do not even know 
whether his case ever came up for hearing atall. Sup- 
posing that it did, we can only surmise that the charges 
against him would be the reiterated accusations of the 
Jews in Palestine. And if St. Paul adopted the same 
line of defence at Rome as he had employed before 
Felix and Festus, we have the clue to what the Em- 
peror’s decision must have been. Charges of Nazarene 
sectarianism and other violations of Jewish law would 
probably meet with the same contemptuous treatment 
as the lips of Gallio had meted out. Charges of sedi- 
tion cal hardly be maintained without interested wit- 
nesses being brought up from various cities in the East. 
This may, indeed, have been done, and the long delay 
of the trial be thusexplained. But in any case St. Paul 
could have proved that the tumults invariably arose 
from the Jews themselves, and not from the side of his 
followers. The more deadly and potent charge of dis- 
loyalty, too, could easily be disproved. St. Paul had 
only to point to his own letter, written to his followers 
in Rome but a few years earlier, which inculcated sub- 
mission to the divinely appointed authority of the civil 
government. The result of his trial on appeal, if such 
took place, must once more have been an acquittal. 
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All this, however, is pure hypothesis. We are as- 
suming that it became necessary for St. Paul's appeal 
to be heard. But it is at least equally possible that the 
charges against him may have been abandoned by the 
Jewish leaders at Jerusalem. The failure to secure a 
conviction in Palestine, where the governors had every 
reason to curry favour with his accusers, may have 
warned them that they had less chance of success in 
Rome, where the Jews were more thoroughly hated 
and despised. They may have felt that their indict- 
ment would be branded by Nero as frivolous and vexa- 
tious. They may have been quite satisfied to have got 
rid of the renegade Gentile Apostle from their midst, 
without caring to follow up the advantage gained by 
an expensive and tedious Ben process. The Roman 
Jews certainly professed to have received no informa- 
tion about St. Paul from Jerusalem when he arrived in 
Rome in 61. Undoubtedly, too, St. Paul's confident 
expectation of release when he wrote to Philemon (ver. 
22), shows that he had obtained some information, 
either that his case had been abandoned, and judgment 
in his favour would go by default, or that the evidence 
against him would break down. But without indulg- 
ing in further hypotheses, sufficient has been elicited 
from this survey of the narratives in the Acts to show 
that we are totally ignorant of the grounds by means 
of which St. Paul regained his liberty in 63; and in 
consequence the importance of his case for Professor 
Ramsay's argument dwindles away. The absence ofa 
definite foundation of evidence precludes the erection 
of a definite superstructure, 

Under any view of the circumstances we must go 
back behind St. Paul's case in order to explain that 
general odium in which the Christians were held, so 
that it became possible for Nero to divert the popular 
fury from himself to them, and to find grounds for 
Tacitus’s statement that the Christians were hated ‘ ob 
flagitia’' (‘on account of the abominations they per- 
petrated’). Such a character could not have been 


1 Even the Jewish leaders at Rome in A.p. 61 knew that the Chris- 
tian body was universally in disrepute (Acts xxviii. 22). 
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ained in a day. The causes of its acquisition must 
ducitinns be sought in the first instance in the unrea- 
soning prejudices of the populace, and not in the rea- 
sonably formed judicial opinions of the magistrates or 
officials. The various grounds for this unpopularity 
may be summarized under five heads. 

1. In so far as the Christians were looked upon as a 
Jewish sect, or as a religious body sprung out of Juda- 
ism, they inherited the popular ridicule and dislike 
which had always pursued the Jews in every part of 
the world. This hatred of the Jews is amply testified 
to in the writings of the satirists, and incidentally falls 
from the pen of Cicero, who styles the Jews and 
Syrians ‘ nations born for slavery,’’ the Jewish re- 
ligion being to him ‘a barbarous superstition.’* This 
point need not be laboured ; and the Christians would 
naturally share in the odium. 

2. We have already seen that in the case of St. Paul 
himself, both at Philippi and at Ephesus, a second 
ground for odium is presented. Christianity interfered 
with the success of certain trades, and entailed pecu- 
niary loss on certain tradesmen. That masters of 
divining girls and shrine-making silversmiths only rep- 
resented types of a number pp tradesmen who 
suffered, or claimed to suffer, from the progress of 
Christianity, is clear from the defence, at a later period, 
of the Christians made by Tertullian against the charge 
of their being infructuosi in negotiis, ‘ commerciall 
profitless.’ * hey took no part in religious festiva is 
and gifts to the gods, nor did they countenance by 
their presence the popular amusements of the theatre, 
the arena, or the circus.‘ Still less could they patron- 
ize those trades which thrived on the lax morality and 
superstitions of the age--—‘ pimps, panders, bath attend- 
ants of harlots, assassins, poisoners, sorcerers, sooth- 
sayers, diviners, astrologers.’* Thus the pockets of 
a number of the lower class of citizens would be affect- 
ed, and their resentment incurred. 

The general behaviour of the Christians in the 

1 De Prov. Cons. 5. * Pro. Flacc. 28. 8 A pol. 42, 43. 

4 Jb. 38. + 8 Jb. 43. 
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world would also have no small share in their unpopu- 
larity. Their aversion to participate in the usually 
frivolous mode of passing time would brand them as 
unsociable and misanthropic ; and when their reasons 
for their preternatural seriousness were investigated 
and known, it would be found that many of their tenets 
and beliefs were dangerous and revolutionary. Their 
social theories would be alarming. Their boundless 
charity was admittedly only a pes aller, in default of a 
desiderated communism. Slaves were treated as equals 
in the sight of God, and admitted to similar privileges 
with the free-born in this new and secret brotherhood. 
Their fanatical expectations of a speedy dissolution ot 
the universe by fire led them to neglect the affairs or 
ignore the claims of family life, oan even imparted a 
distaste for entering on its duties at all. A fierce pref- 
erence for virginity as the most fitting state of readi- 
ness in which to meet the Lord, and a disembarrass- 
ment from all secular matters, coupled with mysterious 
theories of another citizenship ‘in heaven,’ would all 
combine to make up the general charge of * odium gene- 
ris humani,’ an intense Fislike for the claims of civiliza- 


tion. The terms in which a Grezcina is de- 


scribed, coupled with the fact of her arraignment be- 
fore a domestic tribunal,’ can leave but little doubt that 
the ‘ foreign superstition,’ which was held to have cre- 
ated in her a misanthropic and dangerous gloom, and 
which was also suspected of encouraging impurity and 
abominable crime, was in reality Christianity." And 
her case, again, may be taken as typical of the general 
impression which Christianity would make upon the 
popular mind. 

4. By their neglect to the prescribed worship of the 
state gods the Christians also incurred the charge ot 

‘sacrilegium.’ The word is not used technically, but 
in the general sense of impiety, and it thus appears in 
the phrasing of Cyprian’s sentence * Diu sacrilega mente 
vixisti . . . et inimicum te diis Romanis et sacris legi- 
bus constituisti.’’ The refusal to sacrifice was evi- 


' Tacitus, Ann. xiii. 32. * Lightfoot, Clem. of Rome, i. 30. 
* Acta Procons. 4. 
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dence to the magisterial mind of an odstinatio dementia, 
or stubborn resistance to the requirements of the laws 
in religious matters, while the possession of no temples 
or altars proved conclusively to the popular mind the 
‘atheism’ of the Christians.’ This pr soo was the 
specific indictment against Flavius Clemens and _ his 
wife in A.D. 95," and had to be met by all the Apologists 
from Justin Martyr to Lactantius.* It was the favour- 
ite weapon snatched up by the populace in times of un- 
reasoning panic and superstition, when public disasters 
and calamities woke up the slumbering paganism of the 
empire and trightened its professed devotees into a re- 
taliation on the godless insulters of the ancient deities. 
Hence the popular outcry, ‘ Away withthe Atheists !’* 

5. It was not an unnatural conclusion for the pagan 
mind to draw trom the absence of any visible objects 
of worship amongst the Christians, that the y met in se- 
cret to indulge in religious rites of an abominable kind, 
which would not bear the light of day. Consequently, 
they were generally credited with impure orgies and 
magical practices involving cannibalism and incest. 
The charges were based, no doubt, in great measure 
upon ignorant and distorted rumours of the Christian 
Love-feast and Eucharist, which were circulated proba- 
bly by the Jews in the first instance, and which easily 
won credence amongst a people not themselves distin- 
guished for purity of life and conduct. We can thus 
explain Tacitus’s classification of Christian customs 
amongst the ‘all things horrible and shametul’ which 
skulked to Rome for concealment.’ That Jewish cal- 
umny was one source of this misrepresentation is seen 
from the writings of Justin Martyr,* Tertullian,’ Ori- 


gen," and Eusebius ;° but it is likely that during the 


— Mart. A fol. ii. 3; Arnobius, vi. 1. 
Jion Cass. lxvii. 14 ; see Lightfoot, C/em. of Rome, i. 34. 
ust. mae A pol. i. 6, 13, 24; Athenag. Suppl. 3, ; 20; Minuc. 
Felix, Octav. 8; Tertullian, A pol. 10 foll. 24; Clem. Alex. Strom. 
vii. 1; fate i. 2, iii. 28, iv. 30, v. 30, edit. Oehler ; Lactantius, 
Inst. v. 9, vii. :. 
‘ y rag Polyc. 3. 5 ANN. XV. 44. ® Dial. 17, 108, 117. 
1. Jud. 13; Ad Nat. i. 14. ® Contr. Cels. vi. 27. 
® In Esat. xviii, 1. 
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second century some support would be found for such 
charges in the antinomian tendencies of certain Gnostic 
sects, who, from their rejection of the belief in the 
resurrection of the flesh, asserted that sins of the flesh 
were a matter of indifference.’ Yetthese cannot have 
been the original or even the predominating reasons 
for the early prevalence of the heathen belief. 

The very secrecy with which the Christians guarded 
their worship, especially the Eucharist and Love-feast, 
was sufficient to create suspicions of immorality, and it 
seems better to view these obnoxious charges as arising 
from this cause. Accusations of infanticide with Thyes- 
tean banquets of bread soaked in blood, and incest, are 
obviously with less difhculty explicable on_ this 
ground.” Once convinced of the Christians’ prac- 
tice of these enormities, it would be easy to find evi- 
dence in rumours or to extort it under the rack from 
timid and unfaithful members. We know that in the 
trials of the Gallican Christians in A.D. 177, some of 
their heathen slaves, out of mere fear of torture, made 
false statements of this nature at the instigation of the 
soldiers." 

Under this same heading we may group the charges 
of magic and sorcery, which, as Arnold points out,’ 
seem to be implied in connexion with the Neronian per- 
secution, both by the term ‘ malefica’ used by Sueto- 
nius* and by the methods of execution described by 
Tacitus, viz., crucifixion, burning alive, and exposure 
to beasts, which were the proper punishments tor these 
offences." 

There is sufficient body of evidence in the five grounds 
of unpopularity just considered to assure us that Nero 
would have no difficulty?in stirring up an attack upon 


‘Tren. iii. 19, 4; Agrippa Cast. — Euseb. 77. £. iv. 7; [Clem 


Rom.] ii. 9, with Lightfoot's note ; Tertullian, De Prescr. Her. 4, 
Ad NM ap. 4. 

* Tertull. Ad U-xor. ii. 4, Apol. 2, 7-9, 39, Ad Nat. i. 7; Minuc. 
Felix, 9; Tatian, Orat. ad Gre@c. 42; Just. Mart. Afo/. i. 26, ii. 12, 
Dial. 10; Athenag. Suppl. 3; Theophil. Ad Auto/. iii. 4, ts. 

3 Apud Eused H.E. v. 1. 

* Die Neronische Christenverfolgung, pp. 65 foll. 

’ Nero, 16. * Paulus, Sentent. v. 
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the Christians in the manner which Tacitus ascribes to 
him. And when once their tenets and practices were 
understood to be of a nature inimical to the existing 
order and peace of the state, no special enactment or 
law would be necessary to ensure their punishment 
whenever it was desired. The ordinary administrative 
powers which the city and provincial executive pos- 
sessed were sufficient to deal with Christianity, as 
Merivale pointed out long ago.’ Nor do we find that 
the earlier Christian apologists assert that Nero pro- 
mulgated any law or edict against the Christians. The 
language of Tertullian has often been misunderstood 
through insufficient attention to his exact words. He 
says nothing of a law, but speaks, somewhat rhetori- 
cally, of Nero being the first to attack the Christians 
with the imperial sword, and of the Neronian policy in 
regard to the Christians being the only relic a his pol- 
icy which remained unaltered at the time when he was 
writing.” The later writer Sulpicius Severus’ reads 
back into the Neronian erathe procedure of later times, 
speaks of * edicts ‘and ‘ laws,’ but, as Lightfoot admits, 
though himself inclined to agree with Sulpicius, no 
great stress can be laid on this statement, coming, as it 
does, from an author who wrote at the close of the 
fourth century.‘ Tertullian’s statement may be ac- 
cepted, not only because there is greater likelihood ot 
its being true, but also because it renders the subse- 
quent course of events more easily explicable. 

The order of the Neronian trials seems to have been 
somewhat as follows. Some well-known Christians 
were arrested as authors of the conflagration. These 
contessed their Christianity and were compelled to in- 
dicate other of their co-religionists. Tried for incen- 
diarism before the Prefectus Urbi, they were found to 
hold views which seemed to be not incompatible with 
the wilful destruction of the city by fire, but, although 
the evidence broke down which was required to direct- 
ly connect them with it, sufficient information was 
gathered to brand Christianity as a capital offence, 

' Hist. of Romans, viii. 143, edit. 1874. 

* Apol. 5, Ad Nat. i. 7. 8 Chron. ii. 29. 4 Jgnat. i. 10. 
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since it was hostile to the ordinary good discipline and 
law of the empire. The mere profession ot it, ‘nomen 
ipsum,’ became punishable with death. Henceforward 

‘hristianity was a standing offence, not because it was 
a religio nova or tltcita, but because it was inherently 
dangerous to the social stability of the state.’ But 
the exact method of procedure in any given case was 
still in the discretion of the magistrate. He might con- 
demn on the simple ground of Christianity, or ona 
charge ot ‘ atheism’ or ‘ sacrilege,’ or on account of 
the fagitia connected with Christianity. There is thus 
no reason for altering the received date either of the 
First Epistle ot St. Peter, because in it reference is 
made to condemnation for ‘the Name,’* or ot the Pas- 
toral Epistles, because they represent Christians as suf- 
fering ie crimes rather than for ‘the Name.’ Both 
may equally well belong to the Neronian period. Even 
in Tertullian’s time specific charges continued to be 
brought against the Christians, although the ‘ confessio 
nominis’ was quite sufficient for conviction.’ 

It is clear, too, from the narratives of the subsequent 
persecutions that in the majority of cases they origi- 
nated in popular outbreaks or private malice, and that 
the frequency and severity of the Christians’ sufferings 
depended on the cruelty, good nature, or indifference 
of the provincial governors, who might instigate, 
check, or moderate the attacks of the mob.‘ 

We may now pass on from the general position laid 
down in Nero's reign to a review of the evidence of 
persecutions in the succeeding years. 

The Emperors Vespasian (A.D. 69-79) and Titus (A.D. 
79-81) took no tresh steps in connexion with the Chris- 
tians, though the tormer is ranked as a persecutor be- 
tween Nero and Decius by Hilary of Poitiers,’ and the 
latter is represented by Sulpicius Severus, who proba- 
bly rested on Tacitus, as willing to persecute both Jews 
and Christians.* 

1On this view Suetonius’s mention of Nero’s regulations for the 
punishment of the Christians side by side with other police measures 
of a permanent nature is perfectly intelligible. and natural. 


* x Pet. iv. 15. 5 Apol, 2, 10, 28. ‘ Tertull. Ad Scap. 4. 
5 Contr. Arianos, 3. ® Chron. ii. 30. 
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Domitian (A.D. 81-96) probably brought about the 
more frequent identification ot Christians by his rigor- 
ous insistence on the worship of the Emperor. Some 
such test as sacrificing to the image of Czsar seems to 
be clearly alluded to in the Apocalypse (see xiii. 8, 15, 
Xx. 4; comp. xiv. 9, xvi. 2, xix. 20). The refusal to 
conform to this requirement would be a distinct offence 
under the law of ‘ majestas;’ and from this time on- 
wards ‘disloyalty’ became a further charge, in addi- 
tion to ‘atheism ‘ and gross criminalities, to which the 
Christians were liable. This is the charge which ap- 
pears in Justin Martyr’ as ‘impiety,’ and in Tertullian 
as ‘ treason against a majesty more august.’* The re- 
fusal to sacrifice to the Emperor's statue or to swear 
by his genius was a sin against the commonwealth, and 
the Christians were therefore branded as bad subjects, 
‘hostes publici.’* It is, indeed, quite possible, as 
Mommsen holds, that any disrespect for the state dei- 
ties, apart from the particular cult of the Augustus, 
might be treated as an infringement of the law of ma- 


jestas, but more often this indictment would be —— 


in as sacrtlegium, or‘ atheism.’ But Domitian is fur- 
ther made responsible for a direct attack upon a class 
of persons in Rome who are described as drifting into 
Jewish customs, and along with these Flavius Clemens 
and his wife, whose Christianity has been practically 
established,‘ were accused of ‘ atheism.’ The suffer- 
ers were numerous, some being executed and some 
banished.* Hegesippus connected this persecution in 
A.D. 95 with Domitian's jealous examination of the sur- 
vivors of the Davidic royal line, and its cessation with 
their dismissal.‘ Tertullian’ probably followed the 
same authority as Hegesippus. 

Our next evidence is found in the correspondence of 
Pliny and Trajan in the year A.D. 112." It discloses 


' Apol. ii. 3. * Apol. 28. 3 Thid. 35. 

* Lightfoot, Clem. of Rome, i. 34; Hardy, p. 87. 

* Dion Cass. Ixvii. 14; Sueton. Dom. 15 ; Melito afud Euseb. H.£. 
iv. 26-9 ; Euseb. H.E£. iii. 17 foll. 

* Apud Euseb. H.E. iii. 20. 

7 Apol. 4. ® Pliny, Epzst. x. 96, 97. 
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the fact that the mere profession of Christianity was a 
capital offence, as under Nero. The accused who de- 
nied or recanted were subjected to tests—would they 
invoke the gods, sacrifice to the Emperor's statue, and 
revile Christ? If so, they were released. Pliny was 
here evidently following the ordinary procedure. But 
there were certain special features attaching to the 
problem in his province of Bithynia whic caused him 
to be in some uncertainty. The number of the Chris- 
tians was very large. Crimes were in the universal 
belief attached to the Christian ‘name ;' should this 
point be investigated and punishment inflicted? Was 
pardon to be granted on recantation? Did age or 
youth make any difference in the severity of the pun- 
ishment to be inflicted ? 

Trajan ruled that Pliny’s action had been correct. 
Christianity was a capital offence ; but its professors 
need not be hunted out, and sincere recanters might be 
pardoned, the alleged fagitia not being deemed proven. 
On the other points common sense, and no hard and 
fast rule of universal application, must guide him. 

This decision was not a logical one, as Tertullian de- 
risively pointed out,’ but it was eminently politic. 
This is well stated by Mr. Hardy (pp. 117 foll.). The 
Christian body was not yet recognized as an tmpertum 
in imperio, an organization dangerous to the well-bein 
of the state ; and yet its individual members merite 
punishment by way of example for their disobedience 
to the imperial government shown in their criminal ob- 
stinacy.* 

We pass on?to our next document, the rescript of 
Hadrian to Fundanus, proconsul of Asia, A.D. 124, the 
genuineness of which we accept." The Emperor had 
been consulted by Fundanus’s predecessor, Granianus, 
much as Trajan had been consulted by Pliny ; and 
Hadrian’s realy was intended to prevent mob-violence, 


1 Apol. 2.. 

§ Obstinatio, amentia, Pliny, /.c.; dementia, Tertull. Afol. 1, 50, 
Ad Nat. i. 17 foll. ; comp. Minue. Felix, 8 ; Origen, contr. Cels. viii. 
s4; Marc. Aur. Medi. xi. 3. 

* See Lightfoot, Jgmatius, i. 477 foll. 
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vexatious indictments, and false accusations for pur- 
poses of extortion. He forbids the Christians to be 
condemned by mere popular clamour ; they must be 
proved to have acted contrary to the law ; and their 
false accusers are to be punished.’ 

The effect of this rescript, which, of course, only ap- 
plied to Asia, where the Christians were especially 
numerous and the problem acute, while leaving undis- 
turbed the existing status of Christianity as a capital 
offence, would be to ensure a formal trial of the ac- 
cused under some definite charge, such as ‘ atheism ’ or 
disloyalty. According to Melito,’ similar instructions 
were sent to other provincial governors. 

A similar policy was pursued by Antoninus Pius (A.D. 
138-161). Persecutions naturally tollowed their usual 


spasmodic course, as the martyrdoms of Polycarp, 
Ptolemzus, Lucius, and Publius in different parts of 
the empire show ; but no fresh impetus was given to 
them by the Emperor. Melito, indeed, asserts that he 
issued rescripts to the cities of Larisse, Thessalonica, 


and Athens, and to all the Hellenes, prohibiting any 
irregular measures to be adopted in the case of the 
Christians.” Hence, so far as concerned this Emperor 
personally, Tertullian* and Sulpicius Severus,’ as well 
as Melito, disclaim him as a persecutor. 

Marcus Aurelius followed in the same course (A.D. 
161-180). There is no evidence whatever that either 
by edict or rescript he initiated any fresh persecution 
of the Christians, though there is ample evidence that 
the persecutions in his reign were severe and intense, 
In Asia Melito complained as of an unprecedented thing 
that ‘new commands’ had been issued by the procon- 
sul, but does not tell us of their nature. In Rome Jus- 
tin was put to death, and many Italian Christians were 
condemned to the mines. In Gaul a number of Chris- 
tians fell victims tothe popular fury, which was abetted 
by the cruel governor. This remarkable increase in 


1 Justin Mart. Afo/. i. 69; Euseb. H.£. iv. 9. The original Latin 
document is probably preserved in Ruffinus’s translation of Eusebius. 

* Apud Euseb. H.E. iv. 26, to. 

* Apud Euseb. /.c. * Apol. 5. 5 Chron. ii. 32. 
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persecutions is adequately explained by the general 
panic of the populace in the face of the fearful ravages 
of the Eastern pest, and the continual inroads of the 
barbarians.' In view of the actual evidence it is difh- 
cult to understand how Lightfoot could affirm that the 
Emperor was personally and directly responsible for 
the sufferings of the Gallican Christians, and that he 
‘treated the Christians with a severity tar beyond that 
of the intervening sovereigns.’’ The Epistle of Lyon 
and Vienne’ makes it distinctly evident that the per- 
secution arose from the mob. Those who confessed 
their Christianity were imprisoned by the chiliarch to 
await the arrival of the governor, by whom when he 
came they were treated with great harshness, although 
they protested their innocence of either ‘ atheism ° or 
‘impiety,’ which were evidently the usual charges 
preferred since the issue of Hadrian’s rescript. Their 
slaves accused them of cannibalism and incest, which 
increased the popular rage against them, and all kinds 
of torture were resorted to in expiation of the supposed 
insults to the pagan deities. Those who denied their 
Christianity were imprisoned along with the rest, but 
were branded now, not as Christians, but as guilty of 
murder and abominable impurity. The Emperor was 
only consulted with respect to the case of Roman citi- 
zens, and he replied that the usual penalty of death 
must of course S paid, but reaffirmed Trajan’s ruling 
that recantation purchased pardon. Nothing could be 
clearer than that Marcus Aurelius was not personally 
responsible for the Gallican persecution, and that his 
ruling was in mitigation of the extreme cruelty of the 
governor. 

No doubt the attitude which we believe character- 
ized Marcus Aurelius’s dealings with the Christians is 
not that with which he is generally credited ; but the 
evidence does not seem to admit of any other. The 
fact is, that in modern writers the confusion is almost 
universal between persecuting Emperors and Emperors 
in whose reigns persecutions took place. The distinc- 


' Merivale, viii. 332, 358. * Jenatius, i. 488, 516. 
* Apud Euseb. H.E. v. 1. 
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tion ought once for all to be clearly made and clearly 
apprehended. There are very few reigns in which the 

hristians escaped molestation in one quarter or an- 
other of the empire ; but there are also very few Em- 
perors' who personally set on foot direct attacks upon 
the Christians. Apologists like Melito and Tertullian 
are on this point really more accurate than their mod- 
ern critics. When they presented their appeals it was 
not merely good policy to claim Hadrian, Pius, and 
Aurelius as non-persecutors : they were non-persecutors 
in the true sense of the word, and they even, so far as 
our evidence goes, displayed an inclination to check 
the official and popular fury against the defenceless 
Christian ocladiale Lactantius, therefore, had reason 


for passing straight from Domitian to Decius in his ac- 
count of persecuting Emperors." 

Aurelius died March 17, 180. At the commencement 
ot Commodus'’s reign (A.D. 180-192) the Madaurian and 
Scillitan martyrs suffered in Africa under Saturninus,' 
and in 185 oo was beheaded at Rome. With 


neither case, however, had the Emperor any personal 
connexion. Throughout this reign the Christians, at 
any rate in Rome, were treated more favourably, 
through the all-powerful influence ot Marcia.‘ With 
regard to the somewhat enigmatical ‘decree of the 
Senate ’ mentioned by Eusebius* and in the Acta Apol- 
lonii as translated from the Armenian by Mr. Cony- 
beare, it seems to have been a special sentence arising 
out of Apollonius’s case, and evith “prpans reference to 
it, although couched in the form of a general proscrip- 
tion of Christianity. It should be noticed that the ex- 
—— used by the prefect in the earlier sections 

, 3) of the Acta are invariably ‘ the laws and decrees 
of the Emperors,’ meaning, of course, the general ille- 
gal position of the Christians in the state ; but after the 


1 Only five : Nero, Domitian, Decius, Valerian, Diocletian. 

* De Mort. Pers. 3 foll. 

* Tertull. Ad Sc ap. 3; Augustin, Efist. xv., xvi. 

‘Dion Cass. Ixxii. 4; comp. Euseb. 4.4. v. 21; Hippol. Refut. 
ix. 12 


* Loc. cit 
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remand ot the prisoner the expression used is as invari- 
ably ‘the decree of the Senate’ (8§ 13, 23, 45). The 
conclusion seems fair that it was passed during the 
day's respite granted to Apollonius. The purport of 
the decree is disclosed in § 23: ‘ Noone shall be named 
a Christian anywhere at all,’ no doubt taking in the 
Latin some such form as Tertullian cites,’ ‘ Non licet 
esse vos | Christianos}!’ 

From Commodus we pass to Severus (A.D. 193-211), 
who protected the Christians against mob-law in Italy,’ 
but by a local rescript in Syria in 202 forbade fresh 
converts to be made.’ The martyrdoms of Perpetua 
and her companions at Carthage in the next year may 
ossibly be connected with this or a similar rescript, 
but were more likely due to some popular outbreak, 
such as Tertullian describes and couples with the very 
vice-proconsul, Hilarian, who condemned them.‘ From 
the hostile cry ‘ Area non sint!’ we may gather that 
the Carthaginian Christians had enrolled themselves in 
some kind of collegium, whereby they were permitted 


to hold corporate property ; otherwise they could not, 
as proscribed outlaws, have been in possession of ceme- 
teries of their own. Possibly they had taken advan- 
tage of Severus’s permission for collegia to be formed 
in the provinces,’ a ws which would not affect or be 


affected by their illegal position as Christians. This 
question will appear again when we come to the action 
of Gallienus. 
Passing over the reigns of Caracalla, Macrinus, and 
Elagabalus, we find that under Alexander Severus (A.D. 
22-235) Christianity was practically tolerated—no 
doubt through the eclectic opinions, which he himself 
shared, of his mother Mammza‘—though not for- 
mally recognized.’ He probably tollowed the exam- 
ple of Hadrian, Pius, and Aurelius, in putting some re- 
straints upon the persecuting inclinations of people and 
governors in the provinces. It is said that, like the 


' Apol. 4." * Tertull. Ad Scap. 4. * Spartian, Severus, 17. 
4 Ad Scap. 3. ® Digest, xivii. 22. 1 

* Euseb. #/.£. vi. 21; Hieron. De Vir. J/1. 54. 

*Lampr. A/ex. Sev. 22: ‘ Christianos esse passus est.’ 
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diiettante Hadrian, he even contemplated erecting a 
temple to Christ, as he had already a bust of Him in 
his mectonn. 

His successor, Maximin (A.D. 235-238), out of ran- 
corous spite towards the members of the late imperial 
tiem the which contained many Christians, ordered 
‘ only the rulers of the churches’ to be put to death * 
—an expression which is best interpreted of those 
bishops who had been intimately connected with the 
palace. Sulpicius Severus particularly notes that Maxi- 
min’s persecution only related to ‘ certain clerics in 
some places.’* The local persecution in this reign in 
Cappadocia, which called forth Origen’s Exhortatio ad 
Martyrium, was due to popular clamour against the 
Christians in panic at the occurrence of earthquakes 
and other disasters. This appears ina letter of Firmil- 
ian,‘ where the area of the persecution is limited to his 
own district, and while complaint is made of the cruelty 
of Serenianus the governor, nothing is said of the Em- 
peror’s hand in it. 


No steps of importance to the Christians seem to 
have been taken Raskin the next two reigns ; for we 
may pass over as incompatible with other evidence the 
mere report chronicled by Eusebius, that Philip the 
Arabian was a Christian.’ 

With the reign of Decius (A.D. 249-251) the first reall 
systematic method of persecution was ge po 


Yet for some twelve months before the edict of 250 the 
superstitious and turbulent Alexandrians were engaged 
in making attacks upon the Christians in Egypt." In 
his zeal for the restoration of the old Roman virtue, 
discipline, and religion, Decius could not fail to collide 
with the Christian body, which had now been long 
fully and extensively organized. The edict of 250 or- 
dered the magistrates throughout the empire to bring 
back the Christians to the old religion, or, failing this, 
to inflict the usual punishment. Such at least we gather 
to have been its import ; for its text has not been pre. 


'Lampr. Alex. Sev. 29, 43. * Euseb. 7.£. vi. 28. 
® Chron. ii. 32. 4 Apud Cyprian. Epist. \xxv. 10. 
* HE. vi. 34. * Dionysius, afud Euseb. H.E£. vi. 41. 
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served. The course of the ersecution may be traced 
in Eusebius,’ Dionysius," Gregory of Nyssa,’ Cyp- 
rian’s lettersand his treatise De Lapsis, and in the West- 
ern Kalendar of Martyrs. Decius’s object was un- 
doubtedly to exterminate a body which obstinately 
refused to fall in with his desire to maintain in renewed 
integrity the worship of the ancient deities. 
The same attitude was taken up by Valerian (A.D. 
254-260), who, although at first favourably disposed 
towards the Christians,‘ was driven to become their 
persecutor in an outbreak of fanatical superstition, in- 
duced by the stress of the times—pestilence, fresh bar- 
barian inroads, and Persian invasions on the Eastern 
frontier.” In the year 257 he bade all who were not 
worshippers of the Roman gods to outwardly conform, 
under pain of exile ; while in Egypt under Znmilianus, 
the prefect, Christians were tertidden to assemble for 
worship or enter their cemeteries, under pain of death." 
In the following year a much severer edict was pub- 
lished. It condemned all clergy to death ; laics of high 
rank to degradation and loss of their property, or death 
if obstinacy were shown; matrons to confiscation of 
goods and exile ; and ‘ Cesariani,’ members of the im- 
perial household, to confiscation of goods and labour 
as chained conscripts on the imperial farms. These 
orders w ere made known by letters to the provincial 
governors.’ The object of the Emperor was evidently 
to remove the officials and leading members ot the sect 
in the hope that thereby the rest would be terrified into 
submission, and thus the whole Christian body be ex- 
terminated. The persecution raged in all parts of the 
empire—Spain,’ Italy," Palestine,” Africa,” and Egypt.” 
Valerian’s son and successor, Gallienus (A.D. 260-268), 
put a stop to the persecution by proclamations in 261, 
and by rescripts to the bishops restored to the Chris- 


1 HE. vi. 39. * Apud Euseb. vi. 40 foll. 

* Vit. Greg. Thaum. ‘ Dionysius, afud Euseb. H.E. vii. to. 
* Zonar. xii. 21 fol. § Dionys. w.s. 11. 

* Cyprian. Epzst. ixxx. ® Acta Hisp. Jan. 21. 

* Cyprian. Joc. cit. © Euseb. AE. vii. 12. 

" Cyprian. £pzst. \xxvi.-lxxix. 

” Dionys. afud Euseb. vii. 10, 11. 
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tian communities their cemeteries and freedom of wor- 
ship.’ He thus practically recognized the Christians 
in the several cities for the time as legal communities. 
They were no doubt once more allowed to enrol them- 
selves as collegia legitima and hold property. It is not 
so evident, as some have held, that the Christian relig- 
ion was hereby constituted a re/igio licita or form of 
worship known to the law, although the phrase used in 
Galerius’s edict of toleration in 311—' ut denuo sint 
Christiani,’ ‘ that the Christians may again have a legal 
existence '*—certainly looks back toa previous period 
in which Christians had been tolerated as such: pre- 
sumably the period between Gallienus’s edict of 261 
and Diocletian's of 303. That the Christians could ap- 
peal to the secular arm to uphold them in their rights 
of property is shown a few years later in the case of 
the Antiochene Catholics who invoked Aurelian’s aid 
and authority on their own behalf against Paul of Samo- 
Sata (A.D. 272). 

The same toleration continued through the reigns ot 


Claudius (268-270) and Aurelian (270-275), though the 
latter Emperor made elaborate preparations for re- 
pressing Christianity, which were only prevented from 
being put into execution his sudden assassination.’ 


In the matter of the appeal of Domnus and the Catho- 
lics at Antioch, Aurelian had referred the decision to 
‘the Bishops of Italy and of Rome ’—a phrase which 
need only detain us by its formal recognition of the evi- 
dently well-known episcopal government of the Chris- 
tian Church. The toleration instituted by Gallienus 
must have been of a very far-reaching nature when dis- 
tant bishops could be nominated by a pagan emperor 
to arbitrate in disputes about Church property in the 
East, where he himself was present. Another proof 
that the Church had become during this period of peace 
a conspicuous feature in the empire, at any rate in the 
matter of its buildings for worship, may be detected in 
a phrase said to have been used by Aurelian when re- 
proaching the Senate for its tardiness in consulting the 


1 Euseb. vii. 13. * Lactant. De Mort. Pers. 34. 
* Euseb. /.£. vii. 30; Lactant. De Mort. Pers. 6. 
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Sibylline books at a dangerous crisis—‘ quasi in Chris- 
tianorum ecclesia non in templo deorum omnium tracta- 
retis.’ ' 

The Church continued to enjoy peace, favour, and 
honour, and even some indulgence,’ until the nineteenth 
year of Diocletian, A.D. 303. The causes of this last 
and severest persecution are involved in some obscu- 
rity, but it seems that the prime mover and instigator 
was not Diocletian himself but his Cesar, Galerius, 
whose hatred of the Christians was well known, and 
fully returned by them.’ Possibly, as Dr. McGiffert 
suggests,’ there were seeds of a plot germinating 
amongst the Christians to prevent Gdleriee’s succession 


to the purple. Be this asit may, Diocletian must have 
had some good reason in his own mind for apprehend- 
ing political danger from a Christian source, and it was 
against Christians in official positions that the attack 
was at first directed. On February 23, 303, the great 
church at Nicomedia was destroyed by the Emperor's 
order, and on the following morning the First Edict, 


described by Eusebius* and Lactantius,* was promul- 
gated. It was based on Valerian’s edict of 258, but 
differed trom it in some important particulars. It bade 
the churches to be destroyed, the sacred books to be 
burnt, government officials to be degraded, and * mem- 
bers of government households’ * to be deprived of lib- 
erty. It is important to notice that in this First Edict 
there is nu mention of the clergy, as in Valerian’s edict, 
showing that Diocletian was not as yet committed to a 
religious persecution pure and simple. It he had been, 
the clergy would have been attacked first. This omis- 
sion was, however, supplied in a Second Edict, pub- 
lished a few months later. Fires in the palace—the 
work of incendiaries, lightning, or accident—and trea- 
sonable rebellions in Cappadocia and Syria had followed 

! Vopisc. Aure/. 20 * Euseb. //.£. viii. 1 

*Lactant. De Mort. Pers. 10, 11. 

4 Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, i. 398. 

§ H.E. viii. 2. * De Mort. Pers. 12, 13 

*See Mason, Persecution of Diocletian, pp. 115 foll. 

* [This phrase] so evidently corresponds to ‘Cesariani’ in Vale- 
rian's edict that there need be no hesitation about its translation 
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the proclamation of the First Edict, and these evils, 
rightly or wrongly, were attributed to the Christians. ' 
Now began the really religious persecution, for this 
Second Edict ordered the imprisonment of all clergy ; 
while, according to Lactantius, their households were 
put to shameful deaths. A Third Edict, issued in De- 
cember, at Diocletian's vicennalia (twentieth anniversary 
as Emperor), permitted recanters to be released ; and 
fearful methods of torture were resorted to to compel 
the prisoners to sacrifice.” But it was not until the 
publication of the Fourth Edict that the general perse- 
cution of all Christians began. This was issued in 
April, 304, and was due to Maximian alone, his col- 
league being too ill to take any part in the government 
until January, 305." This edict extended the perse- 
cution to laymen, by ordering everyone to offer sacri- 
fice and libations to the gods under pain of death.* 
Something of the sufferings, and of their widespread 
area, has been preserved in the pages of Eusebius in his 
Church History (viii. 3-13) and in his Martyrs of Pales- 
tine. The persecution raged throughout the empire, 
trom Syria and Egypt to Britain. On the abdication 
of Diocletian and Maximian, in 305, Constantius Chlorus 
in Britain, and, atter July, 306, his son Constantine in 
the Gauls, gradually put a stop to the persecution in 
their provinces. Inthe East it was kept up by Galerius 
until 311,° and by Maximinus Daza still later." The 
Church was not, indeed, really free from anxiety until 
Constantine and Licinius issued the Great Edict of 
Milan, late in 312 or early in 313, which placed all re- 
ligions on an equal footing of toleration by the state. 

With this date ends the era of persecutions. This 
review of the period has been poh secre with the one 
»0int of sight continually in view, in order that it may 
e seen how far, rightly or wrongly, certain Emperors 
have been dubbed persecutors, me their motives were 

' Euseb. HE. viii. 2,6; Lactant. De Mort. Pers. 14, 15. 

* Euseb. 2. 3. 

* Lactant. 7b. 17; see Mason, u.5. p. 212. 

‘ Euseb. De Mart. Palest. 4 

* Euseb. viii. 17; Lactant. De Mort. Pers. 44. 

* Euseb. ix. 1 2. 1 Euseb. x. 5; Lactant. 2d. 45. 
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in each case, and what were the grounds on which, as 
standing outlaws, Christians could from Nero’s time 
be punished. 

Other phases of persecution, as Augustine pointed 
out,’ did, indeed, follow : such as that of the Catholics 
by the Arian Emperors, and the really pagan reaction 
under Julian the Apostate ; but with these we are not 
here and now concerned. 


BISHOP BUTLER’S APOLOGIST. 


BY LESLIE STEPHEN, 
Il. 
From 7he Nineteenth Century (London), January, 1896. 


BUTLER’S supposed opponent would argue thus. 
Since the conduct which is essentially ‘ felicific’ is there- 
fore also virtuous, it is not strange that virtue should 
make us happy. Truth, say, is a virtue precisely be- 


cause mutual confidence between different members ot 
a society is an essential condition of all common action. 
Even the devils, it is said, must trust each other, or 
hell could not stand. Nor is it wonderful that a qual- 
ity so useful to others as truthfulness should be valued 
and be, therefore, useful to its possessor. What re- 
quires explanation is that lying should often succeed 
and that truth-telling should often be cruelly punished. 
That proves that the world is not so well constituted 
as we could wish ; but as we do not believe that these 
acts mean deserved punishments, we are not here 
troubled by any problem of justice. That difficulty is 
made by assuming that suffering must be punishment. 
Butler argues in a very torcible passage that a really 
virtuous people would also be unprecedentedly strong 
and prosperous ; a resuit which will be entirely ac- 
1 De Cry. Det, xviii. 52. 
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cepted by those who believe virtue to mean precisely 
a strict attention to the conditions of social welfare. 
But then it forces upon us the question, Why, if so, 
are things so imperfect? To answer it by talking of 
the corruption of man is to answer by alleging the tact 
over again and calling it an explanation. But surely 
this is precisely the region in which we should expect 
to trace a providential government. The disorder, it 
seems, arises from some defect, not in the normal 
nature of man or of society ; it arises somehow trom 
without—from a defective collocation of elements 
which, if better arranged, would have worked cor- 
rectly. It is not a fault of the separate parts of the 
machinery ; nor does it arise from their being naturally 
unfitted to make a harmonious whole ; but from some 
jar or oversight in the construction. Whose fault, 
then, is that? If things might easily be so arranged 
that every man might get his deserts, and yet people 
constantly fail to get their desert, there must, would 
be the natural inference, be something wrong in o> 
design which you attribute to Providence. In fact, 

is just this apparent failure of justice in the meres 
which makes the difficulty of tracing a divine super- 
intendence ; and the answer, that justice tails because 
things are imperfect, is not an answer, but an arbitrary 
assumption. 

Here I may notice one very simple argument ol 
mine, which Mr. Gladstone attacks. Butler argues 
that virtue fits us for this world. If he would show, 
I said, that it fitted us for another, he would give a 
ground tor believing in the other. But that is pre- 
cisely what is excluded, by the very nature of his argu- 
ment. Therefore, if an opponent does not believe in 
such a world, Butler’s argument suggests no difficulty. 
A Darwinian holds that an organism is developed by 
existing conditions. If, then, you could prove that 
some change is not explicable” without reference to 
future coalitions, you would raise a real difficulty. 
That was precisely my point about Butler. He can- 
not raise such a difficulty. Mr. Gladstone replies, 
what nobody can deny, that if there be another world, 
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the discipline of the present may fit us for the future. 
Of course it may. But what I sought to bring out was 
the difference between saying *‘ my theory may be true,’ 
and saying‘ your theory must be false.’ “ Butler's argu- 
ment is necessarily confined to the first form. The 
same, | may note, applies to an argument about the 
immortality of the soul, where Mr. Gladstone defends 
Butler ; but into which I cannot here follow him. 

So far, in fact, | have insisted simply upon the old 
criticism. Bishop Butler advances no positive argu- 
ment. His interpretation of the world is possible in 
the sense that it 1s not self-contradictory ; but on the 
other hand he has nothing to say against the rival inter- 
pretation. The difficulties with which he deals are 
raised by his own arbitrary assumptions ; and the ex- 
planation offered is the statement of the assumption in 
another shape. He makes a show ot appealing to ex- 
perience ; but stipulates beforehand that experience in 
general is to be regarded as exceptional. He assumes, 
without showing why, that sufferings are punishments ; 
and as, on that showing, they are often unjust, he at- 
tributes the failure of justice to artificial circumstances. 
But | have dwelt upon all this to explain the nature of 
Butler's logical position. It is from another point of 
view that his book becomes an incentive to atheism : 
though, to understand this, we must take into account 
the peculiar starting-point implied in the arguments 
already considered. 

Butler, of course, understands by God the Creator 
and the Governor of the universe, as well as the Judge 
of mankind; although he starts by considering the 
Deity, if | may use the phrase, in his judicial mg 200 9 
To combine these conceptions is to introduce the famil- 
iar difficulty indicated by the metaphor adopted by 
St. Paul. What right has the potter to complain of 
the pots? This leads to the theological controversies 
about Freewill and Fate ; in which, as I need hardly say, 
theologians differ a each other as much as philoso- 
phers. | would gladly pass by the controversy alto- 
gether were it not th: it Mr. Gladstone founds one of 
his charges upon} my criticism of Butler's view. I will, 
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however, touch this very briefly, and only so far as 
the argument is relevant to my purpose. i will there- 
fore not defend, though | am Bors to withdraw my 
estimate of the merits of Butler's reasoning. I may 
have spoken of him too harshly, but I certainly hold 
him to be in this respect greatly inferior to the men of 
whose doctrines, according to Mr. Gladstone, he 
speaks with ‘curt scorn.’ What right has a Butler to 
be scornful of a Spinoza? I was thinking, however, 
chiefly of a doctrine which Butler apparently holds in 
common, as it seems, with Mr. Gladstone, and, as | 
fully recognise, with half the philosophical world, 
Briefly, that doctrine is that to deny Freewill is to deny 
the possibility of merit or of moral obligation. Now, 
I am bound to say that 1, following other so-called 
‘determinists,’ am so far from admitting this, that I 
hold the precise opposite. To my mind, it is the the- 
ory of Freewill, at least in its popular form, which 
makes nonsense of the moral conceptions ; and by the 
popular form I mean that doctrine which denies that 


the category of causation is applicable unreservedly to 
human conduct. Morality, as I believe, assumes that 
conduct is simply the manifestation of character ; that 
actions, therefore, are virtuous or vicious precisely in 
so far as they a from virtuous or vicious qualities 


in the nature of the agent. The full acceptance of this 
view, | hold, marks the transition from the lower to the 
higher forms of morality. Crude morality expresses 
itself as an external law, and a higher morality as an 
internal law. The lower says, Do this, and the higher, 
Be this. The men of old time said Thou shalt not kill ; 
and the founder of Christianity, Thou shalt not hate. 
The difference marks exactly the greatest and most 
distinctive merit of the Christian system and supplies a 
criterion for judging in a great variety of ways of the 
value of later developments. It follows that, as we all 
hold, an action done under absolute coercion has no 
properly moral quality. If you force me to sign a 
a by holding my loads 1 am not responsible, for 

am not properly the agent. My hand is a simple tool 
as much as the pen which it grasps ; and the responsi- 
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bility falls upon you, who are really the cause of the 
action. Therefore, we may say that, in so far as a 
man is under coercion, it is the coercer and not the 
coerced who is responsible. 

So far is, I think, plain enough. The difference 
comes at the next step. Is responsibility also destroyed 
by the fact that an action is‘ caused’? If it is really 
caused, I reply, by somebody else, it is destroyed or 
removed to the causer. But if it is caused, in the 
sense that it is the expression of my character, I say, 
with determinists generally, that that is precisely the 
circumstance which constitutes its morality. The very 
meaning of attributing merit is the inference that, as 
it was not caused from without, it must have been 
caused from within. Because my signature was not 
your act, it was mine. It was determined by my qual- 
ities, good or bad, and therefore is a manifestation ot 
my character. Again, for the very same reason, | am 
not responsible tor accidental consequences: that is, 
for ae 4 consequences as I could not foresee, and 
which theretore are accidental relatively to me, or arise 
from circumstances with which I had nothing to do. 
If 1 kill a man by accident, say by giving him a poison 
which I fully believe to be a medicine, I am no more 
responsible than if I gave it under ‘coercion.’ Be- 
cause I was the instrument used by another as a mate- 
rial link in a set of causes, independent of me, I am not 
manifesting character, and am therefore doing nothing 
right or wrong. The problem is not whether conduct 
was Caused or not caused, but how it was causec” By 
the so-called agent or his coercer ? 

The fallacy ot Freewill depends, as I think, upon an 
erroneous identification of causation with coercion ; 
but | will not go further into a thorny question. What 
I have said shows, I think, that both on Butler's show- 
ing and mine we acmit that there can be no merit in 
the immediate agent, when he is really a puppet in the 
hands of asuperior power. The question, then, is how 
when you suppose a man to be created and to be con- 
stantly governed by an Omnipotent Being, he can be 
anything else than a puppet. Butler declares that the 
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world is in a‘ state of ruin,’' and admits that it may 
be difficult to account for this fact. He holds, how- 
ever, that the scriptural account, namely, that the 
‘crime of our first parents’ was the occasion of our 
being placed in a‘ more disadvantageous position,’ is 
analogous to what we see ‘in the daily course of nat- 
ural Providence.’ But if so, what are we to think of 
this ‘ daily course’ appointed by Providence? Butler 
has been insisting upon the terrible effects of vice in 
the world. What then follows as to the Maker of the 
world? This hideous ruin began trom the first per- 
son's sin, or, as Butler puts it mildly, that sin was * the 
occasion ' of all the misery which followed. Is this to 
be regarded as a judicial sentence? Are we to be all 
‘punished ' because Adam committed a single crime ? 
As that seems scarcely possible, we are to suppose 
that Adam's sin somehow corrupted his nature and 
that we inherit the corrupt nature. This is hardly ac- 
cording to analogy ; for a single act does not corrupt 
a man, and we, as a rule, inherit our father’s nature 
and are not affected by his particular actions. But, in 
any case, God was the Creator: he made Adam, and 
he, too, laid down, one must suppose, the laws of 
heredity. He must surely again be taken to have fore- 
seen the consequences. You suppose, then, that an 
Almighty and Benevolent Being made such a world 
that a single crime committed by the first creature 
ruined the whole constitution of the race and doomed 
it to permanent degradation. How, in any case, can 
the Creator complain of the wretched beings whose ill- 
conduct is the ines as you declare, of the single crime 
of their remote ancestor? You imply a certain apol- 
ogy by your hypothesis of Freewill. That is, that each 
individual could, if he willed, become good—at least— 
for I am in the midst of a chaos of controversy—il 
supernatural grace came to help him. But the diffi- 
culay is not that we suppose the conduct of each indi- 
vidual to be fixed by fate, but that the original charac- 
ter, which they clearly could not make, was determined 
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by their Creator. That is to say, men were so made 
that, although-individuals might escape, we could fore- 
see, and, a fortiori, that infinite wisdom could foresee, 
that vast numbers would become hopelessly degraded. 
If | do not say that A. or B. shall be shot, can that 
justify me for ordering one hundred men to draw lots 
in such a way that nine out of ten shall be certainly 
shot? Would it be an excuse tor a human legislator 
for neglecting sanitary regulations to say, I know that 
the existence of certain slums in a city will cause drunk- 
enness, vice, misery, and disease; but then each ol 
them may, if he pleases, lead a virtuous life and escape 
the malignant germs? If, in short, the existence of 
fate would make nonsense of morality, because it would 
show the cause of our vice to lie outside of us, does 
not the existence of an Omnipotent Being, who has 
formed our nature and arranged our environment, 
throw a large part of the blame upon the Creator? 
How can he afterwards judge us as though he had not 
made us? 

Let us then return to the supposed ‘ rewards’ and 
‘ punishments’ annexed by the Almighty Legislator. 
There are certain axioms which I fancy will be accepted 
in regard to human law by every modern jurist. The 
criminal law of a country should be clear: the ‘ sanc- 
tions should be made known to the persons who are 
subject to them; the pain inflicted upon offenders 
should be a minimum; the reformatory influence 
should be a maximum; and, beyond all doubt, the 
persons actually punished should be the guilty and not 
the innocent. Let us compare this with Butler's pic- 
ture of the divine system. I will not dwell upon the 
clearness of the law. Butler, no doubt, assumes that 
the conscience prescribes a definite system of morality ; 
although, as a tact, he would also admit that the moral 
conceptions actually current have been very imperfect 
and erroneous. But the divine sanctions are supposed 
to be mainly those of another world. The existence ot 
that world, and still more its nature, can only be certain- 
ly known by revelation. The revelation is known only 
to a minority of the race ; the ‘ primitive’ revelation in 
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which Butler believes has been obscured, torgotten, or 
perverted ; and the plain consequence is that a large 
majority of the race have no certain knowledge of the 
penalties to which they are exposed and, in many re- 
gions, entirely disbelieve in them. Butler's whole 
argument is made necessary by this obscurity of the 
essential sanctions of morality. From this, again, it 
follows that the sanctions have to be outrageously 
severe. A penalty which is not to be inflicted till after 
my death, and in a world of which I know nothing, 
has therefore to be increased till it is made extreme in 
degree and eternal in time. When you pay in assignats 
with no definite date of fulfilling your obligations in 
cash, you have to increase the nominal value without 
limits. The punishment, again, so far, is absolutely 
without reformatory influence upon the criminal. Final 
sentence is passed at death. The divine benevolence, 
as Butler suggests, is a disposition to make the good 
men happy. He should apparently have added, and 
a disposition to make the wicked miserable. Judas 
Iscariot, according to Dante, is at the bottom of hell, 
being eternally chewed in the jaws of Lucifer. That 
is the most vivid picture of justice understood in the 
vindictive sense, and invites the conception that the 
suffering of the bad is an end in itself. It may, of 
course, be suggested that the example does good to 
others ; and Butler regards the world as a state of 
‘probation.’ By probation he means what Mr. Glad- 
stone calls ‘ progressive discipline.’' Butler candidly 
adds, however, that the present state is so far trom 
being ‘ a discipline of virtue to the generality of men 
that, on the contrary, they seem to make it a discipline 
of vice.’ Analogy, he says, shows that this fact is no 
proof that it was not‘ intended as a moral discipline,’ 
because we see that of all the seeds that are made able 
to grow, erhaps not ‘one in a million’ actually does 
grow. his ‘appearance olf waste’ in Nature is as 
unaccountable as the ruin of so many moral agents. 
The fact may not prove the absence of intention, but if 
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not it certainly implies a strange failure of fulfilment. 
It a retormatory reported that (say) 50 per cent. of the 
inmates turned out thieves and rogues, we should inter 
that there was a blunder in its constitution, as well as 
‘freewill’ in its scholars. Human legislation, which 
was fairly liable to such charges, would break every 
accepted canon and be on a level with that of the most 
barbarous of states. 

But at least, we might hope so far that the punish- 
ment was inflicted upon the wicked. Here, however, 
we have what is probably the most frequently applied 
of all Butler's arguments. As Mr. Gladstone again 
considers this case, it requires a few words. Butler 
says that ‘ vicarious punishments may, for aught we 
know, be fit and absolutely necessary.’ To the argu- 
ment that, vicarious punishment seems to imply that 
God does not care whether it is inflicted upon innocent 
or guilty, he replies that in point of lact, one man’s 
suffering often contributes to the relief of another. 
Therefore, he declares, the objection is really against 
the ‘whole general constitution of Nature.’ Mr. 
Gladstone's comment upon this is, in the first place, 
that Butler only speaks twice of ‘ vicarious punish- 
ment,’ and generally uses the phrase ‘ vicarious suffer- 
ing.’ (1 have not verified this statement, but I am 
willing to accept it.) This is the remarkable illustra- 
tion of Butler's tendency to identify ‘ suffering * and 
‘punishment’ without any attempt to show which is 
which. But I quite agree with Mr. Gladstone's state- 
ment that he ought to have said ‘ suffering.” To speak 
of the suffering of an innocent person as * punishment ’ 
is of course monstrous. But the argument is not 
affected. The wicked man deserves suffering. He is 
not punished, because Christ accepts the suffering. 
‘Vicarious’ must mean that Christ's suffering makes 
the suffering needless. But how is it needed other- 
wise? Surely to satisfy the Divine justice. It so, jus- 
tice is satisfied by the suffering of an innocent man. 
If not, there is no moral meaning in the Atonement. 
Take a human analogy. You owe me adebt. A be- 
nevolent person pays for you, and I| accept the money. 
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That may be a proper transaction. It simply means 
that your benefactor has made you a present. But 
suppose that you have committed murder, and a phi- 
lendiooniat offers to be hanged in your place; what 
should we say to the judge who allowed the exchange ? 
Clearly that he had committed two crimes, hanged an 
innocent man and left off a wicked man. That one 
man’s sufferings should save another from suffering is, 
as Butler says, a regular part of our inference. A, 
suffers instead of B., but if ‘instead’ means that A.’s 
suffering prevents B.'s punishment, the transaction is 
the reverse of moral. Christ's sufferings, as Butler 
rather strangely observes, were ‘ voluntary.’ There- 
fore, would be the comment in a parallel case, the suf. 
ferer would have no right to complain. But the ques- 
tion is as to the judge. If it be his duty to punish B., 
why should he be satisfied with the suffering of C.? 
Butler appeals to the whole constitution of Nature, 
which may make such a proceeding ‘ necessary.’ 
Necessity excuses everything, as we have seen. But 
did not the Almighty constitute Nature? The old 
theory, as learned men tell us, was different. The 
being who had claims upon the sinner was not God 
but the devil. Christ voluntarily satisfied those claims 
and treed us from the devil. Such a transaction was 
perhaps not incompatible with what we take to be the 
devil's character ; but when transferred to the Deity, 
I think that it becomes, as, I am glad to say, most 
modern theologians would admit, simply revolting. 
Butler’s analogical argument only hangs together by 
the help of that arbitrary identification ot suffering and 
punishment which Mr. Gladstone charitably ascribes 
to a slip of the pen. 

And now I can sum up this rather tortuous discus- 
sion. Dol charge Butler, Mr. Gladstone may inquire, 
with believing in a deity who breaks the most elemen 
tary laws of human justice? To that I might say gen- 
erally that I am often inclined to abandon as hopeless 
the task of discovering any man’s real beliets from the 
formula which he sincerely supposes to express his 
beliefs. But I will add that, in my opinion, Butler 
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did not mean to accept that conclusion. I think that 
he believed with entire sincerity that the Ruler of the 
universe was absolutely just and wise ; and that every 
man would receive a pertectly just sentence. The 
difficulty was, as I have argued, to reconcile this with 
the facts given by daily experience. Mr. Gladstone 
thinks that Butler took metaphysics to be a barren 
study. | cannot think that, for his whole argument 
crumbles unless he accepts, as I think that he did ac- 
cept, the metaphysical groundwork. He infers, for 
example, that the usual known arguments ‘ for a future 
state of retribution are plainly unanswerable,’' even 
if the argument from experience tailed. These can be 
only the metaphysical arguments. But, indeed, the 
assumption that some such proof as that ot Clarke is 
valid is essentially implied in his whole theory. 

His doctrine, | take it, is this: Can you, says the 
antagonist, identify Jehovah with the God of reason ? 
Butler replies that he can, inasmuch as Jehovah cer- 
tainly forbade sin. His action, as Matthew Arnold 
put it, ‘made for righteousness.’ But then, granting 
the goodness of the ends, were not the means atro- 
cious? Does not Jehovah reflect the savage tendencies 
ofa barbarous race? Butler virtually replies in two 
ways: first, that if we knew more, we might see the 
reasons for the Divine conduct, but chiefly, that as the 
world is corrupt, 1t may be necessary tor God to act 
by indirect, and = ree unjust methods. But this 
amounts to saying that so far as we can see the Supreme 
Being acts as Jehovah is said to have acted. Although 
He is really just, his conduct conforms to what it would 
be if he were unjust. The simplest mode, therefore, of 
describing what we can aeedihe perceive is by assum- 
ing a deity who punishes with monstrous severity, fails 
to carry out his intentions, and accepts the sufferings 
of an innocent being as a substitute for the punishment 
ot the wicked. Now, as this represents what I may 
call the actual working theory of the universe, the 
popular imagination naturally takes it for the whole 
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truth. Why first adopt mee reason and then, by the 
introduction of these qualifications, make it equivalent 
to a low form of anthropomorphism? That is what 
the vulgar preacher in fact urges ; and it is hard to say 
that it is not the most logical course. And hence arise 
all those vivid images of a cruel and revengeful deity, 
to be pacified by flattery or diverted by ecclesiastical 
magic, which have shocked the consciences not only 
of unbelievers but of many theologians. Such men 
have done their best to dilute or openly disavow them ; 
and it is because Butler’s doctrine tends to lend these 
doctrines support that Dr. Martineau regards it asa 
‘ persuasive to atheism.’ ‘ Think of a being,’ as James 
Mill used to say, ‘ who would make a hell, who would 
create the human race with the infallible foreknowl- 
edge, and therefore with the intention, that the great 
majority of them would be consigned to horrible and 
everlasting torment!’ Is not that to worship a demon 
instead of a good God ? 

Now, as I have already said, if Butler is right in 
thinking the metaphysical argument conclusive, he is 
no doubt right in holding that, in spite ot these difh- 
culties, we must believe in the Deity. He may escape 
from the difficulties verbally, by his elaborate shifting 
from scepticism to superstition. But that does not 
avoid the conclusion that so far as the popular concep- 
tion is taken as a fact, it is a horrible fact. 

Meanwhile the escape is perfectly easy to any one 
who really holds metaphysics to be barren, or, in other 
words, the argument upon which Butler tacitly relies, 
to be illusory. That is, of course, the position of Hume 
and James Mill and the modern agnostic. We simply 
confess toignorance. You make a difficulty by invent- 
ing an hypothesis which does not correspond to the 
facts, and get out of it by calling the difference myste- 
rious. We, who do not accept your hypothesis, have 
no concern with your evasions. It suffering is punish- 
ment, you have shown that punishment isunjust. But 
that is no concern of ours who do not admit for a mo- 
ment that suffering is punishment. We are content to 
take experience as it stands, inasmuch as we have noth- 
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ing else to go upon in dealing with tact; and your 
whole elaborate structure, with its perfectly good 
deity, who appears to act unjustly, and the omnipotent 
being who appears to be unable to make a satisfactory 
system, is so much waste of labour. 

This, I take it, gives the real view ot Butler. Every- 
one praises his candour, his patient thought, his acute 
sychological remarks, and his high moral purpose. 
But I take him to be a remarkable case of a man ot 
powerful intellect working within the shackles ot a 
preconceived system, never clearly deciding between 
what he may assume as admitted and what must be 
assumed to make his principles work, just because he 
has never clearly considered the ultimate philosophical 
position. This, in spite of his intellectual honesty, 
makes his system so curiously tortuous and ambigu- 
ous. We can perceive at each step why it seems 
plausible to him ; but directly one looks at it from out- 
side or compares it with any more comprehensive phi- 
losophy, it falis into ruins. That is why, with all his 
power, Butler has, as far as | know, tailed to make any 
impression upon European thought. Even by his own 
countrymen, his argument is much more often praised 
than adopted. It will not fit in with a coherent doc- 
trine, and it is felt to be dangerously easy of inversion. 
They, however, can feel better than foreigners the per- 
sonal charm which is conveyed even by his simplicity 
of style, the indifference to ornament or epigram which 
goes well with his grave, earnest sincerity, and if they 
also happen to be imbued with the same preconcep- 
tions and can take his assumptions for granted, they 
may be persuaded that his argument issound. There- 
lore, in spite of what I take to be his fallacies, I can 
understand why his argument should be treated with 
a respect more than proportioned to its logical merits, 
especially among gentlemen who have had the advan- 
tage of an Oxford education, 
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CARDINAL MANNING AND THE CATHOLIC 
REVIVAL. 


l. 
BY A. M. FAIRBAIRN, D.D. 
From 7he Contemporary Review (London), March, 1896. 


Mr. PurcELL’s “ Life of Cardinal Manning’’' is a 
book which awakens the most opposite feelings, and 
the most contradictory judgments. Its author has 
been a sort of inverted Balaam, called in to bless the 
Cardinal he has yet, in the view of his admirers and 
friends, cursed him altogether. Then, his literary 
offences are too many and too flagrant to allow the 
mere critic to speak well of his book. He is certainly 
no master in the cratt of letters, style he knows not ; 
order, chronology, easy and correct relerence, con- 
tinuity of narrative, consecutiveness of thought, econo- 
my in the use of material, coherence and vividness of 

ortraiture are things to which he has not attained. 
te is a laborious biographer, but an inaccurate writer, 
manifestly unacquainted with the religious history ot 
our times, unable on this account to interpret many ot 
his own documents or deal intelligently with the char- 
acters, careers, and opinions of many of the persons 
who crowd his pages. The book is thus difficult to 
read, a sore tax on one’s patience, a continual trial to 
one’s temper, mocking during perusal all attempts at a 
fair and balanced eainaanad: But when one has fin- 
ished the book, aed retreated from it far enough to see 
it in perspective, and as a whole, some very remark- 
able qualities begin to show themselves. Itis, perhaps, 
rather a frank than an honest book, written by a man 
whose lack of insight is redeemed by a sort of blunt 
courage, guided by a rather robust common-sense. 
He is anxious to be just, yet does not quite foresee the 
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effects of his justice. His judgments are at once can- 
did and naive, the judgments of a man who has lived 
in a very narrow circle, has mistaken its whispers tor 
the murmur of the world, and has published, to the 
dismay of multitudes, the gossip it likes to talk but 
does not love to print. In its light, he has studied his 
documents, and inquired at his living sources, and then 
he has laboriously poured out the results in this book, 
which, though a marvel of cumulative and skilled awk- 
wardnesses, yet leaves us with a distinct and breathing 
image of its hero, who is certainly no pallid shadow, 
but an actual person, all too concrete and articulate. 
This is no small merit, and rare enough in modern 
biography to deserve cordial praise. 

But the value of the book does not lie in the text of 
its author, but in the original documents it contains, 
The question as to the right or wrong of their publica- 
tion is not one for me to discuss ; what is obvious is 
that access to first-hand authorities is always a gain to 
historical knowledge. Cardinal Manning was neither 
a recluse nor a private citizen, but a man who lived 
for more than half a century in the full blaze ot the pub- 
liceye. From the first he was a conspicuous figure, the 
leader of an army ; a man of strong loves and intense 
hates, who handled too many men, fought too man 
battles both in the dark and in the day ; ina word, 
was too much a force working tor change and conflict 
to be commemorated in a biography which should be 
at once innocuous and veracious. If his life had caused 
no alarm or given no offence, it might have been edily- 
ing, but would not have been informing, for it woul 
have told us nothing of the secrets of his character, or 
the springs of his conduct, or the reasons of his policy. 
But he was too much the sum ot certain great moments 
and events to be dealt with as a delicate plant, or hid- 
den within the muddy atmosphere of circumspect com- 
monplace. More harm is done by the diplomatic sup- 
pression of the truth than by its frank publication ; the 
one is the way of wisdom, the other ot discretion ; and 
the promise is that wisdom, not discretion, shall be 
justihed ot her children, 
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Ot course, 1 feel that the character of a lost leader 
is not a thing to be lightly dealt with. While he lives 
his reputation is his own, but after his death it becomes 
man's, every blot upon it being a stain, as it were, 
upon our common good. It can never be to the ad- 
vantage of religion that any religious man should be 
dispraised. The heroes of Protestantism are no re- 
proach to Catholicism ; the saints the Catholic Church 
reveres, the Protestant Church grows better by admir- 
ing. There is nothing that so proves —T of soul 
as the tendency, so common in ecclesiastical contro- 
versy, to make our own plain teatures look comely by 
darkening the fairer features of another face. Mr. 
Gladstone, addressing Manning in his Anglican days, 
says: “ Your character is a part of the property of the 
Church and of the truth in the Church, and must be 
husbanded tor the sake of the association with that 
truth."’' This is even more true to day than it was 
then, and in a larger sense than was at first intended. 
In his good name all Churches share, and any shadow 
of reproach that talls on him will send a chill through 
the heart of all our good. But, then, to attempt an 
analysis of his character in relation to his work is to do 
him no dishonour ; what the man did depended upon 
what he was, and so we study him only that we — 
the better watch the evolution of a movement in which 
he was a potent factor. 

What is here termed the Catholic Revival began 
with three men, whose spirit it may be said to have in- 
carnated :—Hurrell Froude, who was its impulsive 
force ; John Henry Newman, who embodied its intel- 
lectual and ethical energy ; and John Keble, who cre- 
ated the atmosphere of emotion or sentiment within 
which it lived, and by which it was nourished. But 
while these men presided over its birth, its later for- 
tunes were shaped within the Anglican Church mainly 
by Dr. Pusey, and within the Roman Church mainly 
by Cardinal Manning. The significance of the per- 
sonal factor has been recognised by every serious stu- 
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dent of the movement, and most of all by its leaders 
themselves. The earliest expression of this feeling is 
Hurrell Froude's ‘‘ Remains,’’ the most chagabeal is 
Newman's ‘* Apologia,"’ the largest is the still unfin- 
ished ‘* Life of Pusey,’’ and the latest, this ‘* Life of 
Cardinal Manning,"’ which is, in its original docu- 
ments, so largely the work of his own hands. Ot 
these, the ‘‘ Apologia’ has the greatest personal value, 
but the least historical worth. It is neither a biogra- 
phy nor an autobiography, but simply what it pro- 
fesses to be, a dialectical apology for a life by the man 
who had lived it. The real history is not there, but 
only a history idealised, all the more completely that 
the ideal represents a reality seen in retrospect, and 
under the transfiguring light of a superlative ratiocina- 
tive genius, whose imagination made his successive 
experiences like steps in the logical process which led 
him from a dubious to an assured and infallible faith. 
But a man's history is too complex a thing to be done 
into any dialectic, even though it be the supreme feat 
of the most dexterous dialectician of his age. The 
mistakes, the falterings, the lapses, the blind gropings, 
the ignorances, the confusions, the unreasoning likes 
and dislikes which marked the actual way of the man 
are lost sight of, forgotten, or softened out of all sig- 
nificance, the end being made to illuminate the begin- 
ning rather than the beginning to explain the end, 
Froude's *‘ Remains," on the other hand, have even 
more historical than personal worth. Here we see the 
man as he actually Nived, the circle he lived in, how 
they thought and spoke, believed and acted. The men 
are intensely sincere, but curiously superficial ; where 
most thoroughly in earnest, there most audaciously 
ignorant, ful! of the inconsiderate speech which came 
ot hatreds they were too impatient to justify and too 
prejudiced to be ashamed ry In the ** Remains,’’ in 


the Tracts, and in the private ney roceangg when 


we can get it er the real men live; and 
history must know the real man before it can construe 
the man idealised. Now this life of Manning is full of 
the same sort of documents as Froude’s ‘‘Remains.”’ 
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We have not all we could wish, but we have enough 
to be grateful tor. We have the man in his every- 
day habit, in the flesh and blood reality of his ecclesias- 
tical being ; and we can interpret him interms we owe 
altogether to himself, or to the men he worked with, 
and for, and through. We are admitted into his secret 
soul, we hear his solemn confessions or astute sugges- 
tions to the men he trusted, and then we have the rec- 
ords of the public policy which now contradicted and 
now carried out his inner mind. What this biography 
does, no other and later biographer can ever undo ; 
for what gives it character is not what the author 
writes, but what he publishes. The picture is not, in- 
deed, quite complete ; some of Manning's most char- 
acteristic letters, written at the crisis of his career, per- 
ished under his own hand. By the same hand certain 
of his diaries and memoranda have, as a rule, at the 
most critical places or in connection with the most de- 
cisive events, been expurgated, amended, adjusted to 
reminiscence, adapted to history ; but, happily, the 
untouched originals reflect the living man. And it is 
the man as he lived, and not the man apologetically 
idealised, which explains the history he contributed to 
make. 


In attempting an estimate and — of Manning's 


character in relation to his work we shall, as far as pos- 
sible, confine ourselves to the documents our author 
has published. We cannot, indeed, entirely dismiss 
himself from our minds, nor would it be just to do so, 
His very attitude is significant, and has been assumed, 
not according to his original bias, but against it. It is 
apparent that he began as an admirer, that he did not 
mean to be untriendly, and that he believes, in the 
heart of him, that his hero could stand being painted 
as he really was, warts and all. It he is to be held 
responsible for the use of the materials entrusted to 
him, we ought also to remember that the responsibility 
for much in his tone of mind and for tnany of his judg- 
ments, lies with the materials themselves. 
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1. Well, then, looked at in the light of the documents 
here published and the inner history they untold, we 
may say Manning’s character seems, though strong, 
neither subtle nor complex. Subtlety was too little 
the note of his mind to be the distinction of his con- 
duct. His ends were clearly and easily conceived, and 
his means, though often underhand, were, as a rule, 
obvious and simple, their efficiency lying in the strength 
of his will rather than in their delicate fitness. While 
fond of intrigue, he was too self-conscious to hide his 
designs from the observant. His characteristic quali- 
ties appear very early in his career. Asa boy he was 
averse to real and serious study,’ and happily without 
the curse of precosity ; but he had ambition, claiming 
as his motto ‘' Aut Casar aut nullus,"’* only his ambi- 


tions were as yet neither intellectual nor academic. 
He found tame at Oxford in the Union, and once he 
became famous, men said, “ Manning is self-conscious 
even in his nightcap.’’* He ‘* drew into his orbit a 


certain number of satellites,’’ assumed ‘‘ omniscience,”’ 
and *' —_ as one having authority,’’ now and then, 
to the disaster of his claims.‘ His reminiscences seem 
to show that, even in later life, he had more interest in 
himself than in any of his schoolfellows." These were, 
in a boy, natural traits ; they indicate a nature which 
by attempting to conceal only the more revealed it- 
self; but the traits natural in a boy may grow into 
much less innocuous qualities in a man. Possibly 
Manning suffered through his whole career from the 
want of an early period of storm and stress, especially 
those higher and more tragic religious experiences 
which do so much to purify the character. Accident, 
rather than necessity, drove him into the Church ; 
compulsion of circumstances more than the vocation 
which will not hear a ‘‘ Nay.’’* He knew nothing of 
the fierce intellectual conflicts which vexed the reason 


i, 27. 94. 28, 48. i. 30 

* The words of Sir Francis Doyle, i. 46-7. +i, 18 

* On this point there was a good deal of romancing later, but the 
contemporary evidence justifies the statement in the text. See i. 
86-97 
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of Newman, and made his sermons, lectures, and tracts 
like the cries of a soul in travail. He did not enter 
the ministry by the way of sorrow, and so was not re- 
deemed and made fit for it by suffering. Comfort sur- 
rounded him from the first; he glided easily into high 
position ; even death was kindly, and removed obsta- 
cles from his path ; but, while his tact is excellent, his 
intellect remains unawakened. He was a churchman 
whose conduct was guided by policy rather than a 
thinker mastered by convictions. His biographer 
notes with satisfaction that he served under tour 
bishops, and, while he agreed with none, he made 
himself agreeable to all, and as nearly as possible in- 
dispensable. He behaved as one who sympathised with 
the Tractarians, not as one who believed with them ; 
but in the day of trial it is the man who believes, not 
the man who sympathises, who endures. Hence came 
those early relations to Newman which lett no memo- 
rics Newman cared to record. Hence came those 
extraordinary vacillations of policy, resented by many as 
duplicities of conduct, represented by his High Church 
professions and strongly Protestant charges ; his fifth 
of November sermon, and private, though rejected, 
visit to Newman at Littlemore ; his studied neutrality 
as to the professorship of poetry, and his uneasy and, 
for cola, anxiously uncertain action on Ward's 
degradation. To the same cause may be traced a 
series of incidents less easily explained or detended. 
There is his concern about the trivial personal matters 
ot the sub-almonership and the preachership at Lin- 
coln's Inn, in contrast with his unconcern about the 
loss of Newman, and the grave disasters it threatened 
to the English Church.’ But his judgment as to the 
character and motives of the seceders was more ex- 
traordinary than even his unconcern. Mr. Gladstone 
asked Manning, amid the consternation caused by the 
many conversions to Catholicism, what he consisted 


‘the common bond of union, the common principle, 
which led men ot intellect so different, of such opposite 


14, 310-12. 
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characters, acting under circumstances so various, to 
come to one and the same conclusion.""' Manning's an- 
swer, which ‘' surprised beyond measure and startled” 
his interlocutor, was this: ‘* Their common bond 1s 
their want of truth.’’ The one common characteristic 
of the men was surely their passionate sincerity, wit- 
nessed by the sacrifices they made to conviction and 
conscience ; but Manning's answer shows not so much 
a want of honesty or charity as of insight and intelli- 
gence—his complete puzzlement of mind as he faced 
conduct which nothing in his own experience could as 
yet interpret. And the same bewildered and ineffec- 
tive mind is reflected in all the correspondence ot this 


period. Nor, as we shall yet see, did he ever escape 
from this inability. The timidity which is the mark of 
certain intellectual limitations governed even his most 
audacious policies. He was a political craftsman in 
the arena of faith and reason, and his trust in machinery 
was as great as hisdistrust of mind. This was the root 
of his litelong antagonism not only to Newman, but to 


all Newman's name stood tor. Catholicism never 
meant to the two men the same thing ; they never 
were Catholics in the same sense ; their relations were 
not simply those of contraries, but of antipathies based 
on intellectual differences. Their feud was not a thing 
ot policy, or even of principle, but of nature and char- 
acter. 

2. These mental and ethical qualities are well illus- 
trated in 9% it we may term the diplomacy of his con- 
version the policy which made his outer history 
in the years > while h preceded it so strange a contrast to 
his inner or spiritual history. It is, on any construc- 
tion we may please to put upon it, melancholy as well 
as “ startling’ to find Manning, as his biographer says, 
‘speaking concurrently for years with a double 
voice ;'"* but it was by no means out of keeping with 
his character, as some of those who had good occasion 
to know him understood it. The facts stand out in the 
clear language of his own diaries and letters, and in 
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those of his correspondents. In August 1846 he wrote 
to Mr. Gladstone: “ I have a fear, amounting to a be- 
lief, that the Church of England must split asunder,” ' 
Entries in his diary of the same date show what he 
means : the Church of England me cn diseased, 
because se parated trom the Church Universal and from 
the chair ot Peter, and is, for certain specified reasons, 
functionally diseased as well.’ In an earlier month 
May—he had contessed to himself “ an extensively 
changed feeling towards the Church of Rome,’’ and 
most serious doubts as to the Church of England.’ 
In 1847 his doubts became more positive, and so do 
the beliefs which look to Rome ; two things which it 
alone can satisfy seem to him necessary to the Church 
intallibility and the unity of the episcopate.’ In the 
pathetic letters, under the seal, from this time onward 
to his conversion in 1851, confession of his inward mind 
is made to Laprimaudaye and Robert Wilberforce. 
Now, no man can handle these letters otherwise than 
tenderly ; to the man who has known a great intel- 


lectual and spiritual crisis they will be sacred epistles, 

the record of a soul's tragedy, still agitated with sor- 

row and damp with the sweat as of blood. But, un- 

happily, they are protaned and shamed by the position 

in which they are made to stand ; yet ~~ must stand 
t 


there if history is to speak the ‘truth was no re- 
roach to Manning that he should hesitate ; it would 
have been a real reproach had he been precipitate. 
rhe issues were too grave, the possibilities of mistake 
too many and serious, the teelings, the hopes, the tears 
leveled tn high and solemn to allow a sensitive and 
honourable man to be other than paintully and labo- 
riously deliberate. But this on one condition: that he 
be silent and use no public speech that contradicted his 
private thoughts or mneiid his own personal experi- 
ences, And this condition Manning did not observe, 
nay, he flagrantly violated. While confessing under 
the seal of secrecy his utter disbeliets, he yet in his 
charges and sermons, in his letters to penitents and 
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friends, spoke or wrote like a man who never knew a 
doubt. While he openly, as it were in the ecclesiasti- 
cal forum, argued in July 1848, as to Hampden, that 
‘* no man is a heretic to us who is not a heretic to the 
Church,” that to the Church Hampden was no here- 
tic, for it had not tried and edged him, and that his 
‘‘ public subscription of the Catholic creeds,’’ as a 
bishop, had purged him trom the charge of heresy,' he 
had yet, in the March of the same year, privately writ- 
ten to Robert Wilberforce: ‘‘ 1 du believe Hampden 
to be heretical in substance and in principle. It makes 
it worse to me to find that fact palliated or doubted.’’’ 
His public attitude was well represented by an answer 
he gave earlier to Mrs. Lockhart: ‘‘ But, Mr. Arch- 
deacon, are you quite sure of the validity of Anglican 
orders?’’ ‘‘Am I sure of the existence of God ?’’ he 


replied.” Even more significant was his conduct to 
Mr. Gladstone. The two had been intimate, even con- 
fidential friends ; he had, in the _— quoted above, 


hinted his doubts, but had found no sympathetic re- 
sponse, had received instead an emphatic contradic- 
tion, and was thereafter, throughout what seemed the 
frankest correspondence and intercourse, silent as to 
his secret mind till the Gorham Judgment made a con- 
venient season for speech. These letters of his were 
returned to him, aa ‘had, so tar as could be ascer- 
tained, been destroyed by the Cardinal not long before 
his death.” Mr. Gladstone is reported to have said, 
when he heard of the correspondence, so unlike that 
with himself, with Robert Wilbertorce, and the de- 
struction of his own: ‘1 won't say Manning was in- 
sincere, God forbid! But he was not simple and 
straightforward,” ‘ a judgment which cannot be called 
in any sense uncharitable. 

3. It would be a radical misapprehension to regard 
this diplomacy as an accident, an exception to his nor- 
mal character, due simply to the bewilderment of a 
perturbed and distracted mind. The conduct repre- 
sented a real and permanent quality, as it were a grain 
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or bent of nature which came out on critical occasions, 
and make intimacy with him to many difficult, to some 
impossible. Thus Canon Oakeley, who knew him 
both as Anglican and as Catholic, wrote of him when 
appointed Archbishop of Westminster: ‘‘1 wish | 
could confide in him as much as | like him.”’' So, too, 
Newman writes to Oakeley : ‘* The only serious cause 
of any distance which may exist between the Arch- 
bishop and myself is the difficulty I have in implicitly 
custilinn in him.”"* And this feeling receives new 
meaning in the characteristic colour and phrasing of 
Newman's answer, declining Manning’s request tor an 
interview in order to mutual explanations and, if pos- 
sible, reconciliation : 


‘‘] say frankly, then, and as a duty of friendship, that it [z.¢., my 
feeling to you] 1s a distressing mistrust, which now for four years 
past I have been unable in — to dismiss from my mind, and 
which is but my own share of a general feeling (though men are slow 
to express it, especially to your immediate friends) that you are diffi- 
cult to understand. 1 wish I could get myself to believe that the fault 
was my own, and that your words, your bearing, and your implica- 
tions ought (to have), though they have not, served to prepare me for 
your acts 

‘ No explanations offered by you at present in such a meeting could 
go to the root of the difficulty, as I have suggested it It is only 
as time goes on that new deeds can reverse the old. There is no 
short cut to a restoration of confidence when confidence has been 
seriously damaged.”’ * 


No one will say that these are lightly used or malicious 
words ; they evidently express a judgment at once 
well weighed and reluctant. And it was a judgment 
in which many shared. Soon alter his conversion, in 
the year 1853 or 1854, while he was studying theology 
in Rome, the very man who later became his service- 
able friend at the Vatican, inquired, with evident 
reference to him, “half in jest, half in earnest,”’ 
‘‘ whether a man who was already manceuvring for a 
mitre would make any the worse a bishop for that Si 
After he had returned to England and begun work as 
a Catholic priest, the then President of Ushaw is re- 
ported as saying of him: ‘‘ I hate that man, he is such 
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a forward piece,"’' meaning that he was already seek- 
ing to thrust himself through and past his brother 
pawns to an important and commanding place on the 
ecclesiastical chessboard. During the Vatican Coun- 
cil it was said of him: ‘‘ There is no better hand than 
Manning's at drawing the long bow.”* It was char- 
acteristic of him, too, to seek relief at the hands of the 
Pope from the oath of secrecy, that he might coach 
Mr. Odo Russell in the version of the Council's aflairs 
which he wished to reach the English Government and 
public.” The man is the same man under all these 
conditions, whether it be in ecclesiastical or personal 
matters—the management of Wiseman, the policy of 
the Holy See, the displ: icement of Errington, the con- 
trol of the Chapter, or the deliberations of the bishops 

the way of Providence is made smoother and more 
sure by the help of a little human diplomacy. Diplo- 
macy is always double-voiced, and the ear addressed 
has to learn how to discern by accent which voice 

speaks the more truly, or rather the less falsely. And 


there are regions and affairs where it is in place, and 
there are others where it is not ; and one would think 
that the least suitable of all regions was the Church, 
and the least appropriate of all affairs the decrees and 
policies of the infallible Chair ; yet here we are made 
to see it prevail, with all its hateful accessories of in- 
trigue and cajolery, flattery of ~~ and play upon 


fears. And the curious thing is, that while the diplo- 
macy and the agent were known, the result was accept- 
ed with a public silence and submission which speaks 
of the most wondertul discipline in the world. 


ITl. 


1. But, of course, this analysis of Manning’s methods 
or executive policies does not carry us very far ; the 
man had deeper and better things in him than can be 
thus reached and revealed. We must, if possible, get 
down to his ultimate convictions or tandinanelibed be- 
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liefs, and discover both the attitude of his mind to 
them and the conditions of their validity to his mind. 
It is only in this region that we can find the motives 
that governed him, and the forms under which duty 
appeared to his conscience. That duty did appear to 
him in a most imperious form is a point too obvious to 
need to be argued. Only beliefs and motives of irre- 
sistible potency could have forced him out of the 
Church of England. Every inferior motive, all that 
could be comprehended under the world and the flesh, 
was on the side of his staying. By going he had al- 
most everything to lose, and there was no certain 
promise of any compensating gain. It could not be 
said that he was attracted to Rome by friendships ; for 
the men who had gone betore him he had no peculiar 
affection, with them he had no special affinity, and 
their conversion had not been a very manifest success. 
We must believe, therefore, that he changed under in- 
tellectual and moral compulsion ; like Luther, he could 
do no other. But this only the more emphasises the 
rroblem : What, then, were his reasons, his motives ? 
Ve have no cause to doubt the truth of his own state- 
ment—it was the ideas of the unity and the infallibility 
of the Church, and the conviction that these could be 
found in the Roman, but not in the Anglican com- 
munion. But we have, in consequence, a twofold 
problem :—How did he come by these ideas? And 
what did they mean to him ? 

He said that the idea of unity began to take posses- 
sion of him about 1835 ; intallibility about 1837-8,’ but, 
at first, he conceived both under forms which upheld 
against Rome. The idea ot unity seemed to follow 
from the Apostolic Ministry, and its necessity to the 
Church ; where the one was the other could not but 
be. And because the Anglican Ministry was apostolic 
the Church was the same, and so its unity was assured. 
The idea of infallibility followed trom the perpetual 
presence and office of the Holy Spirit in the Church ; 
where He abode in the plenitude of His illuminative 
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power error could not be, the truth must be absolute, 
These two ideas seemed, then, to him ultimate, but 
they involved as their necessary consequence the inde 
vendence and autonomy of the Church. If its unity 
ived in an apostolical episcopate, and was realised 
through it, then the episcopate must be a self-perpetu 
ating body, deriving its being from its Apostolic Source, 
and holding its authority directly under its Spiritual 
Head. If the infallibility was real, then the Church 
must be free ; for if it could not use its own voice, but 
must either be silent at the bidding of the State, or 
speak in terms the State prescribed, it would have but 
a dumb infallibility, which were of all things the most 
fatuous and impotent. But a series of incidents forced 
upon Manning the unwelcome conclusion that there 
was within the English Church no room for the realisa- 
tion or exercise of his two fundamental ideas. If there 
was any man both the High and the Low Church re- 
garded as heretical, it was Hampden, but while both 
had the most ample will to convict him of heresy both 
were powerless to do it, the strong hand of the State 
shut their mouths, and placed him where it willed. If 
there was anything more capable than another of dis- 
proving at one and the same time the apostoiicity of 
the ministry, which was the condition of unity, and the 
infallibility of the Church as the home of the Holy 
Ghost, it was the act of the State in putting a man so 
unanimously adjudged heretical into the episcopate. 
The confusion and controversies of the time did not 
allow Manning for a moment to feel free from this 
ubiquitous and inexorable civil power, whose violent 
hands reached everywhere, and touched at every point 
his most sacred convictions. If he thought of the epis- 
copate as the sine gud non of unity, the State eb: see 
his faith by co-operating with a schismatical body in 
founding a Jerusaiem bishopric, and frocking its new 
bishop. If he argued that the Church had the power 
to interpret its own creed and enforce its own disci- 
pline, the State was at hand with the Gorham Judg- 
ment to prove his whole claborate argument a series 
ot logical illusions. By slow degrees he found himself 
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deprived of every alternative, and reluctantly forced 

to the conclusion that il these two ideas, as he had 
wnnceived and defined them, were notes of the true 

Church, he must seek it elsewhere than in the Church 
England, 

Such seems to have been the process, stated in its 
most naked and simple form, by which Manning's con 
version was effected; but of course it was a much 
more complex process than this. It did not move ina 
traight line, but was zigzag and circuitous, deflected 

fresh currents of thought and emotion, by new 
views of policy, and by the changes incident to an agi- 
tated and distresstul day. Vacillations are not duplici- 
ties, variations of mood are not changes of part. There 
in the English mind, no deeper, or more common 
and characteristic conviction than the belief in the 
unity of the State; the belief in the sanctity of the 
Church is not so distinctive and inveterate. The 
hurchman acquires the one, but the Englishman is 
rn with the other, It is the instinctive basis of his 
calous guardianshp of the supremacy of the Crown 
which, in its essential idea, represents the place and 
function of the laity in the Church. It means that, in 
the view of the English people, it is they, and neither 
the priesthood nor the episcopate, singly or combined, 
who constitute the English Church, and are the guar- 
antees of both its unity and continuity. And we can 
vell believe that this idea, though in a blind way, now 
and then seized Manning, and explains some of his 
most strenuous Protestant utterances, which were 
visions of a larger and more historical Church than the 
ecclesiastical mind of hisday had conceived, But these 
were contradicted by experiences ol another order. 
Civil action in the religious sphere seems, to the eccle- 
siastical mind, harsh and insolent ; and, in troublous 
times, sensitive are imperious consciences. And Man- 
ning’s conscience was here sensitive, for his deepest 
convictions were on the side of {reedom for the Church, 
and they were quickened in suffering. Then, again, 
his Continental wanderings, and long residence at 
Rome, counted for much; he was, when in a most 
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susceptible mood, isolated trom England with all the 
coercive force of its traditions, social customs, and am- 
bitions, and set in the very heart of new and potent 
influences, which made him feel what it was to live 
and worship in a Church State as distinguished trom a 
State Church. The end ot it all was that change be- 
came inevitable ; he waited but a fit occasion, and this 
the Gorham Judgment supplied ; under the shadow it 
so conveniently cast, he passed trom the Anglican to 
the Roman Church. 

If this analysis of the logical process of his conver- 
sion be even approximately correct, it places us ina 
position to appraise its significance. Within its limits 
the process was one of marked logical cogency ; but 
the limits were ‘marvellously narrow. The thing it 
most nearly resembles is a procession of the blind be- 
tween two blank walls. The man argued his way to 
his conclusion with the very slenderest intellectual 
outfit, if, indeed, considering the problems at issue, he 
could be said to have had any such outfit atall. There 
was a wealth of reasoning, but a paucity of reasons ; 
and it is reasons that justify and make a great thing 
mean or a mean thing great. There is no evidence 
that he had even conceived what infallibility meant, 
how it had ever come to be the attribute of one Church, 
what the claim to it involved, or how the claim har- 
monised with its history. In his charges and sermons, 
and in the lettersand memoranda here published, there 
are the usual current commonplaces now ot the Protes- 
tant, now of the Anglican and now of the Roman order ; 
but there are no signs of an awakened intelligence, ot 
a man thinking in grim earnest, challenging common- 
places, getting behind them, resolving them into their 
component parts, compelling them to give up the rea- 
son of their existence, to tell why they claim to be be- 
lieved. For this man scholars have lived and inquired 
in vain, for him problems which touch the very heart 
of the formule he plays with, have no being. He does 
not know of their existence, he cannot understand the 
men who do know that they are and what they mean. 
As a consequence, his whole conception of religion is 
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formal, emptiness and shallowness mark it from first to 
last. There never was a biography ot a great Father 
ot the Church—so full of letters written in supreme 
crises of his own and his Church’s history—that is yet 
so void of mystery, so vacant of awe, so without the 
traces of struggle after the everlasting rock on which 
truth stands, so without the infinite yearning towards 
the light, which is as the tace of God. And this is due 
to no defect in the biographer, but to the character of 
the original documents he publishes. These things 
are not written in the mere love of being severe, but 
in wonder and regret, and out of deep conviction. 
The logic of Manning's conversion was the logic of an 
unawakened intellect, and as it was, so also was his 
policy as a Father and Prince of the Church. 


(To be concluded in May.) 


THE RELIGION OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
From 7he Christian Advocate (New York), February 27, 1896. 


A pbiscussion of considerable interest concerning 
Mr. Lincoln as a religious man has recently been had 
between the Editor of the New York Sun and a corre- 
spondent. The Sw concludes the discussion by de- 
ledae in substance that Mr. Lincoln was a devout 
believer in God and a man otf prayer tor the most im- 
portant years of his public lite. 

Whatever views Mr. Lincoln had on that subject 
when young will ever remain uncertain. It is proba- 
ble that he was inclined to disbelieve in the divine ori- 
gin of Christianity, and may have said or written some 
things against it, as thousands of Christian men, many 
of them afterward eminent both for faith and good 
works, have done in youth. 

The only question ot interest is, Was he a hypocrite 
in later years? Were his frequent references to God, 
ihe Bible, and religious denominations parts of a scheme 
to deceive the American veople and secure their un- 
divided support and confidence ? 
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That question has interested us for many years, as 
the allegation that Lincoln was an infidel has been 
made upon many an infidel plattorm and in pamphlets 
in which, Lincoln has been put in the vilest company as 
an opponent of religion of all kinds. 

In the year 1885 General James F. Rusling publicly 
related an account of an interview with President Lin- 
coln at the sick bed of General Sickles. He had nar- 
rated this event to us at his table a number of years 
betore, and we urged him to publish it, which, though 
he related it publicly in 1885, did not appear in print 
until October, 1891. It elicited some controversy, but 
the general intormed us that General Sickles would 
undoubtedly remember it. We expressed the hope to 
him that in the series of war articles which he had con- 
tracted to furnish to Zhe Christian Advocate he would 
give it in full. This promise he tulfilled, for the first 
of that admirable series appeared in Zhe Christian Ad- 
vocate of August 25, 1892, and the subject was Abra- 
ham Lincoln. This is the account as given by General 
Rusling : 

‘*The next time I saw Mr. Lincoln was on July 5, 
1863—the Sunday after the battle of Gettysburg. He 
had come down [rom the Soldiers’ Home, with his lit- 
tle son, ‘ Tad,’ to call on General Daniel E. Sickles, of 
New York, who had arrived in Washington that morn- 
ing, with his leg off at Gettysburg. 1 also had called 
to see Sickles (my corps commander then), and was 
there still when Lincoln was announced. They shook 
hands cordially, if pathetically, and after many in- 
quiries about the killed and wounded, and how the lat- 
ter were faring, Mr. Lincoln passed next to the fact of 
our victory at Gettysburg, and what Meade proposed 
to do with it. Sickles, of course, answered him wa- 
rily, as became so astute a man and soldier, and got his 
side of the story of Gettysburg well into the Presi 
dent's mind and heart, and presently inquired whether 
he and the Cabinet had not been a little anxious about 
affairs there? Mr. Lincoln replied the Cabinet had, 
but he had not ; and then went on to make candid con- 
fession, that in the very pinch and stress of the Gettys- 
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burg campaign he had gone to the Almighty in secret 
prayer. He said he told the Lord this was His coun- 
try, and the war was His war, but that we could not 
stand another Fredericksburg or Chancellorsville ; and 
that he then and there made a solemn vow with his 
Maker, that if He would stand by us at Gettysburg he 
would stand by Him; and then he added: *‘ And He 
did, and I wil/’ He said, after thus praying, he 
didn’t know how it was, but somehow a sweet comfort 
crept into his soul, that God Almighty had taken the 
whole business there into His own h: inds, and we were 
bound to win at Gettysburg. 

‘ Afterward, in the same interview, he added that 
he had also been praying over Vicksburg, because we 
needed it so badly in order to bisect the Contederacy 
and save the Mississippi to the Union, and he some- 
how had faith that Grant was going to win down there 
too. He said he didn't want it repeated just then ; 
some might laugh ; but it was a aed fact that he 


had prayed mightily over both Gettysburg and Vicks- 


burg, and verily believed our heavenly Father was 
somehow going to take care of the American republic.” 

Some time atterward, supposing that as soon as Gen- 
eral Rusling died, unbelievers, after their manner, 
would deny the whole story, we wrote to General 
Sickles and received from him a response under date 
of March 2, i894, inclosing a copy of a note he had 
written to D. A. Long, D.D., of Yellow Springs, O. : 


House OF Representatives, U. S.) 
Wasuinotron, D. C., March 2, 1894. J 
J. M. Buckley, DD. 

Dear Six: Replying to your letter of the 24th ultimo, I have the 
pleasure to inclose a copy of a note sent to the Rev. D. A. Long to- 
ee replying to an inqu iry identical with your own. I have been 
addressed so often on this subject that I am thinking seriously of hav- 
ing a reply stereotyped. . 

The Rev. Mr. Long asked permission to print my reply to his in- 
quiry, to which I made no objection. 

Sincerely yours, D. E. SIckes. 


March 2, 1894. 
The Rev. D. A. Long, D.D., LL.D., Yellow pre 0. 
Dear Six: Replying to your letter of the 22d ultimo, inclosing a 
newspaper cutting containing General Rusling’s narrative of a con- 
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ween President Lincoln and myself, wh 
, soon after the battle of Getty sburg 
} ty, after the lapse of so many y¢ ar 
general purport of what was said without 


is used. 


pressio T Wor 
Genet } 


1 Ruslin is ati 
an, and I have no dou 

t tor pla ec 

that General Rushing made a memoranda of 
t 


report of wha 


it took pl: I would indorse his st 
lfrom recollecti 


ime 
if writt pOCOCTINL an 
taken with servation as to phrase 
My own ion | hat President 
nicl 


conhdence na ust in the success of the 


prayer! 


This we sent immediately to General Rusling. 
From General Rusling we received the tollowing 
reply 
March 10, 1894 
J. M 
Dear $ 1 ly yours of the 8th, vould say the conversa 
tion with Presiden Ancoln and eral Sick] wk place July 5 


1863, precisel) narrated |} : Irse do not pretend to 


srive the phraseology. | ibtless it did 1 eo 8 General 


Sickles as much as me, becau ’resice 
coln's, and often saw and talks ith him, « lso because he was 
; my hirst 
lied him 
his presence, 
my father . sd giving the ts 
re the letter, « t is now in my possession. I 
| the conversation to others immediately afterward, and have 
t hundreds of times in privat conversation, but never pub 
I think you urged me to write it out and give it to 
I am not positive. If you did not, many others did 
88s, after the death of General Grant, there were 
services held at Ocean Grove, at which Dr. Stokes, General 
( self made addresses, and in my address I gave the facts 
idress was printed and I have a copy of it. In the summer 
at Ocean Grove, 1 had a conversation relative to it w 
r Jol i -ditor of the New York 7ribun: 
; t to the 7rz/une. Accordingly I wrote 
Ocean Grove, one leisure day there, and after com 
} ; f 
¢ 


ot 
i+} 
iti 


1891, 1 rewrote it 
is consideration, re 


from his own best recolle 


me without altering a word, and said 
Led 


the specific words, he still remembered 


general idea of the conversation, and had n 
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doubt my report was entirely correct. In October, 1891, I had occa- 
sion to make an address before the Young Men's Christian Associa 
tion here, and as a part of my remarks read the whole paper, and sub 
mitted Mr. Lincoln to the young men as an example of a great Chris- 
tian statesman. That same evening I happened to meet the Editor of 
the S/afe Gazette here, and he asked me about my address, and I 
told him the substance of it, including the Lincoln conversation, and 
the next morning he had a half-column report in the Gase¢/e concern- 
ing it, which presently went the rounds of the newspapers, and it 
now appears in Coffin’s Life of Abraham Lincoln. fn November, 
1891, | sent it to Mr. Johnson, aforesaid, of the New York 77rzdune, and 
it pone in fullin the 7rzbune Nov. 29, 1891. I gave all the facts 
and circumstances and language there sfsissima verda, as nearly as 
I could possibly recollect, and that is as reliable as it is possible for 
the human mind to make anything. I gave his exact words to the 
best of my recollection, and I firmly believe ‘hey were Ais exact 
words in the main, and wholly his in substance. 1 had not any 
cause to do otherwise. I was moved only by a desire to fix what 
seemed to be an historic conversation, that might be deemed of value 
in the future, and first and last I wrote the article ‘Aree times before 
finally dispatching it to the 77//une, testing my recollection in every 
possible way. Afterward I condensed the statement and embodied 
it in my article on Abraham Lincoln, which you printe’ in your 
Christian Advocate, August 25, 1892. I have omitted to state that 
in April, 1892, 1 had a personal conversation with General Sickles 
about the matter at Jersey City during a reunion of the Second New 
Jersey Brigade there, and I went over the conversation item by item ; 
and while he could not, of course, remember the exact phraseology, 
yet he again said he well remembered the interview and conversation 
generally, and had no doubt of the correctness of my report 
Very truly your friend, 
Jas. F. Rustine. 


To our knowledge General Sickles, having refreshed 
his memory, recently on several occasions told the 
story himself in public, in particular at the annual din- 
ner of the Loyal Legion of Washington, on Feb. 12, 
1895. It was reported in the Press of Philadelphia 
Feb. 23 by the regular correspondent. At the request 
of some of the general's comrades the story was given 
to the Press correspondent for publication : 


I am getting to be a a old man, but before I die I want to tell 


of a meeting I had with President Lincoln shortly after the battle of 
Gettysburg. I desire to add it as a contribution to the memory of 
that grand man and as a refutation of the attempts to prove that Mr. 
Lincoln was not afirm believer in the Deity. I was brought to Wash- 
ington badly wounded after the fight at Gettysburg. I was taken to 
rooms on F Street, where Mr. Lincoln called on me very shortly after 
he learned of my arrival. I appreciated his visit very much, and it 
was one of the many evidences of his kind heart and syn pathetic 
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r he had talked to me a few minutes in his kind, gentle 


iat of the future? Will we eventually put down 
nd restore the Union ?"’ 
neral,’’ he said, ‘‘ until recently I sometimes had serious 
s, but I have them no longer. A few days ago I felt as if I 
could not do more than I had done, and that the brave men in the 
army had strt ‘gx led long and patriotically, but success seemed as far 
away as in the beginning of the war. We had had our defeats as 
well as our victories, and the future looked gloomy. With this feel- 
ing weighin 1 wn, I went to my closet, and on my knees I prayed 
to God for the success of our arms. I told Him from the depths of 
my soul how I had done all I could and all that human agency seemed 
capable of. I asked Him if it was His will to grant a speedy and suc 
cessful termination of the war. I prayed thus for hours, and, gen 
eral, the answer came 

rose from my knees all doubt had fled. I have trom 
no fear of the result. We have v at Gettysburg 
had a word from Vicksburg ; but, general, be pre 
news when it comes l] right at Vicks 
about to leave he took my hand and said 
1, you will get well.’’ I replied: ‘I don't 
know about that; the doctors give me but little hope."’ In strong, 
earnest tones he replied I am a prophet to-day, general, and I say 
that you will get ll, and that we will have glorious news from 
Vicksburg 
Several a rs were pres< nt at this interview, but only 
one of them, Gen sling, of New Jersey, is still living I relate 
this incident now hae ise I want you all to know how the great and 

good Lincoln put his faith in God, the Ruler of the universe 


We have known General Rusling since his youth, 
spent some years at the same preparatory school with 
him, and few among our acquaintances have a verbal 
memory of such extraordinary retentiveness. 

It is not, however, to be supposed that the combined 
testimony of General Sickles and General Rusling will 
satisfy such a man as the Sun's correspondent. 


THE SALVATION ARMY TROUBLES. 
From The Outlook (New York), March 7, 1896 
The Deng in the Salvation Army is the inevitable 
result of the attempt to organize and maintain abso- 


lutism in a democratic age. The Salvation Army is 
by the very principles of its order an autocracy. Its 
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Commander-in-Chief is an absolute despot, though he 
may be a consecrated, conscientious, and benevolent 
despot. In our time, and certainly in our country, 
such a despotism can be maintained only in case he 
who possesses the authority exercises such discretion 
in wielding it as to allow large liberty to departmental 
and other subordinate heads. Local self-government 
is inherent in American institutions. It has in this 
country modified the Roman Catholic Church, revo- 
lutionized the Mormon Church, and affected even the 
Jesuit Order. The Roman Catholic autocrat and the 
Jesuit autocrat have been wise enough to perceive the 
necessity of flexibility in organization, and have allowed 
it. General Booth has not been wise enough to per- 
ceive the necessity of such flexibility, and therefore his 
organization has suffered fracture. 

We say suffered fracture, for this is the fact, however 
strongly on the on hand the English representatives 
of the autocracy deny it, however strongly on the 
other hand Commander and Mrs. Booth disavow any 
intention or desire to produce it. They had the prac- 
tical sagacity to adopt American methods and adapt 
themselves and their work to the American spirit. 
They saw that there were no caste lines in America, 
and ignored caste, as the Salvation Army does not, 
and probably cannot, in England. They saw that 
drums and fites and salvation parades did not gather 
people together in American cities as they have oper- 
ated to gather men together in English cities, and they 
allowed the Salvation parade to drop into the back- 
rround. They perceived quite as clearly as General 
300th that there is a social as well as a personal salva- 
tion, and set themselves quite as vigorously to accom- 
plish the first as the second. In doing this they recog- 
nized the diflerence between American and English 
society, and adapted their methods and their work 
accordingly. They found it possible to interest men 
and women of the highest social standing, ot the great- 
est literary culture, and of considerable wealth, and 
attached them to the Army in an auxiliary organization 
which does not require of its members any such un- 
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questioning allegiance as is required of Salvation “ sol- 
diers.” In short, ina country where there is an Ameri- 
can Catholic Church they organized an American Sal- 
vation Army. Its marvellous growth, its great achieve- 
ments, and the almost universal respect which it has 
won from all classes, constitute the best possible wit- 
ness to the wisdom of their methods and the consecra- 
tion of their spirit. 

Unfortunately, however, the headquarters at London 
fell into the error too common in all ecclesiastical or- 
ganizations—that of measuring work, not by the results 
produced, but by the methods pursued. It was re- 
solved to re-Anglicize the Army, and for this purpose 
its American commanders were recalled. Into the 
newspaper disputes on questions of fact which have 
ensued it would be profitless to enter. The public 
must measure this unhappy controversy, not by doubt- 
ful information respecting details, not by contradictory 
gossip, but by the official action of the parties, and 
that official action leaves no room to question that the 
fracture which has taken place in the Salvation Army, 
and which nothing now can probably avail to mend, is 
due to the endeavor to extend an autocratic organiza- 
tion by autocratic methods over a democratic commu- 
nity. We publish in another column the official state- 
ment of Commander and Mrs. Ballington Booth to the 
American people. To this statement we ought to add 
the report of their affirmation that they have not left 
the Salvation Army “‘ because of unwillingness to sur- 
render our command or leave this country ;’’ that they 
were quietly taking their farewell, although, “‘ for cer- 
tain reasons, we could not feel free to enter upon an- 
other command,”’ when the requirement instantly to 
hand over their authority to another ofhcer came to 
them ; and that they also afhrm concerning the prop- 
erty that ‘‘ we intend, as soon as we can legally and 
yroperly deed this over, to do so, upon the understand- 
ing that it be thoroughly secured for the uses and pur- 
poses of those who contributed the money and for the 
rank and file of the Salvation Army. We do not 
want it.”” : 
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The hisses with which Eva Booth was received at 
the Cooper Union meeting on Sunday night indicate, 
unhappily, in the rank and file a spirit less gracious 
and Christian than that which Commander and Mrs. 
Booth have shown. There is little doubt that there 
will be a new American Army growing out of this 
separation, and organized on principles more demo- 
cratic than the English autocracy. There is little 
doubt, either, that the future is with the American 
rather than with the English branch. All Christians, 
yes, all rue philanthropists, will do what they can to 
secure peace and co-operation between these two or- 
ganizations, to expel from both the unchristian spirit 
which showed itself in the Cooper Union meeting, and 
to promote the spirit which is seen in the statement 
issued by Mr. and Mrs. Ballington Booth to the Ameri- 
can people. 


Commander Booth's Statement, 


The following statement has been given to the public 
by Commander Ballington Booth and Mrs. Ballington 
Booth. Wecomment upon the subject in our editorial 
columns : 

‘‘ Being continually pressed upon all sides to state 
definitely the action we shall take in the future, we 
now desire to make known our present position. 

“ First—We did not wish it said that we had taken 
the Salvation Army, that we had through ambition 
swept the organization in this country out of the Gen- 
eral’s hands, or that we had taken property which we 
had acquired while owing allegiance to him. Further- 
more, we did not want to influence those under his 
authority through their loyalty and steadfastness to 
us, nor have it said that we had proved faithless to a 
trust reposed in us so far as administration was con- 
cerned. We had no alternative but to accept our dis- 
missal, which closed our relationship and negotiations 
with London. Since then we have allowed those in 
authority full scope, neither appearing in public nor 
counselling any beneath their command to leave. 

‘* Second—We cannot, however, close our eyes to 
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the fact that we have another allegiance: we are not 
our own, and cannot dispose of our lives and influence 
to please ourselves. God has called us to work for 
him ; we dare not, therefore, remain idle. We have 
also at heart the interests of our country, that so loudly 
call to us to continue in action. Seeing that the peo- 
ple ot the United States of America in an urgent and 
unmistakable manner have voiced their desire that we 
should inaugurate a movement affording us the oppor- 
tunity to continue our labors tor the uplifting of the 
unchurched and unchristianed people of our country, 
and as there appears to us no alternative between this 
course and retiring from public service, we have de- 
cided on the former action. It is furthest from our 
desire that such a new and independent movement 
should be hostile to the one we have labored so long 
and so hard to upbuild. The United States, with its 
vast and ever-increasing population, should offer am- 
ple room for such effort without any unchristian war- 
ring. 

* Third—It would be premature here to decide upon 
the details of our future labor ; we seek above all else 
God's leading. An organization cannot be formed in 
a day, and one that owns Christ as its head cannot be 
formulated on the opinions and enthusiasms of the mo- 
ment. We shall probably have but a small beginning 
and gain step by step. 

‘‘ Fourth—We shall assuredly, under any circum- 
stances, stand for the principles we have hitherto up- 
held ; having for our aim the saving ot souls, the unity 
of effort in work, Scriptural plainness and self-sacrifice 
of life, and the simplicity and distinctiveness of dress 
that speaks of out-and-out Christ-following. 

‘* Fifth—We cannot at this perplexed juncture, over- 
tired in body and overstrained in nerve, give the date 
when we shall be ready to commence public work ; 
indeed, it will be seen to be wise to do nothing in 
haste, lest it should be ili done, but to do all with fore- 
thought, that it may be well and permanently done. 
We are most anxious not to act on impulse or under 
strong pressure, but as God shall guide us through 
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circumstances, and with cool, calm judgment as to 
what we believe and feel to be right. 

‘‘In closing, we desire to assure all who are inter- 
ested in this matter that we have earnestly consecrated 
our lives to the service of strengthening righteous 
principles and extending God's kingdom in America. 

‘ BALLINGTON Boot, 
““Maup B. Bootu.” 


THE REV. TALBOT WILSON CHAMBERS, 
S.T.D., LL.D. 


(Died February 3d, 1896.) 


TALBOT WILSON CHAMBERS was born at Carlisle, 
Penn., February 25th, 1819. He graduated from Rut- 
sed College in 1834, studied theology in both the 
‘Yew Brunswick and Princeton Seminaries, became 
ee of the Second Reformed Church, Somerville, 
N. J., in 1839, and one of the pastors of the Collegiate 
Dutch Ref ormed Church of New York city in 1849. 
He represented that Church and his denomination in a 
very large number of the general benevolent organi- 
zations of the city and the nation. He was President 
of the General Synod in 1863. He was Vedder lec- 
turer at New Brunswick in 1875, and the permanently 
valuable course of lectures was published under the 
title Zhe Psalter a Witness to the Divine Origin of the 
Bible. He repeatedly filled ad interim chairs of Bibli- 
cal Literature or Dogmatic Theology in New Bruns- 
wick Seminary not ‘only, but at Princeton, Union, 
Hartford, Alleghany and ‘Lane. He has been tor many 
years Chairman of the Committee on Versions of the 
American Bible Society, and member of the Publish- 
ing Committee of the American Tract Society. He 
also, with the Rev. Dr. John DeWitt, represented the 
pe cago of our Church in the American Bible Re- 
vision Committee, Old Testament Company. He was 
active with Drs. Philip Schaff and James McCosh in 
the organization of the Alliance of Reformed Churches 
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holding the Presbyterian System. He was for several 
terms Chairman of the Western Section of the Execu- 
tive Commission, was chosen in 1892 to succeed Pro- 
fessor W. G. Blaikie, D.D., LL.D., as President of 
the Executive Commission, and was looking forward 
to attending and presiding over the Sixth General 
Council, which will meet at Glasgow in June of this 
year. Hehas been a Trustee of Rutgers College since 
1868, and also, since 1881, a Trustee of Columbia Col- 
lege. He was protoundly interested in everything con- 
cerning his own Church, as well as the Church at 
large, and gave unreservedly of his means, his time, 
and his wise counsels to the upbuilding of the king- 
dom. He has been tor years the President of the 
Board of Foreign Missions, and no one was more faith- 
ful or efficient in caring tor its interests. 

Despite the many demands on his time and his pow- 
ers, few were more punctual or constant in attendance 
on Committee and other meetings, and his trenchant 
pen was ever at the service of the causes in which he 
was enlisted. 

For nearly fifty years he has been a contributor to 
The Christian Intelligencer, both editorially and other- 
wise. To the New York Observer he was likewise a 
regular and valued contributor, and the amount otf 
matter furnished by him to the periodical press, always 
carefully prepared and worthy attentive reading, was 
surpassed by few of his contemporaries. He was one 
of the associate editors of the present Presbyterian and 
Reformed Review, as of its predecessor, and scarcely an 
issue but contained something from his versatile and 
scholarly pen. His editorial and theological resources 
were largely drawn upon in the preparation of that 
admirable Dictionary of Religious Knowledge, published 
under the editorship of the Rev. Samuel M. Jackson, 
M.A., with Dr. Chambers and Dr. Foster as associates. 
The volume grew out of Dr. Chambers’ suggestion 
that a Dictionary akin to Buck's of a generation ago 
was much needed. Some of his publications, besides 


contributions to magazines, quarterlies, reviews, books, 
and many pamphlets, are 7he Noon Prayer-Mecting in 
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Fulton Street, Memoir of Theodore Frelinghuysen, Expo- 
sition of Zechariah, in Schafl-Lange Commentary, and 
Companion to the Revised Version of the Old Testament. 
He also edited a valuable series of essays on Moses and 
his Recent Critics, I. and IT. Corinthians in Meyer's Com- 
mentary, and Godet’s Romans, and Chrysostom’s Com- 
mentary on First and Second Corinthians, Vol. XII. of 
the Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers. 

Dr. Chambers received the degree of S.T.D. trom 
Columbia College in 1853, and LL.D. from Rutgers 
College in 1885. His wife, who was a Miss Freling- 
huysen, of Raritan, died suddenly at Portland, Ore., 
during the session of the General Assembly in 1892, 
soon after celebrating their golden wedding. Several 
sons and three daughters survive him. 


ARCHBISHOP PETER RICHARD KENRICK. 
BY LEONARD WOOLSEY BACON, D.D. 
From The /ndependent (New York), March 19, 1896. 


THE episcopal career of this venerable clergyman 
(whose name it is well to write in tull, in order to dis- 
tinguish him from his even more distinguished brother, 
Archbishop Francis Patrick Kenrick, of Baltimore) 
covers a period of fifty-six years, full of interest to 
ecclesiastical history, and especially the history of the 
Roman Catholic Church in the United States. When, 
in 1840, he was placed in charge of the diocese of St. 
Louis, that immense jurisdiction, at that time includ- 
ing the State of Missouri, the western part of Illinois 
and Arkansas, besides missions in the unorganized 
territory to the west, was estimated to contain only 
one hundred thousand Catholics, and sixty scattered 
churches. Originally occupied by an _ exclusively 
Catholic colonization, the vast region had ceased to be 
Catholic. Failing the resources of France, material 
and spiritual, the splendid beginning of French empire 
in the Great Valley had languished and been over- 
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grown by the superior vitality of a new migration, 
and has left hardly any more important monument of 
itself than some honorable pages of history, and the 
saints’ names on the map. The vestiges of the great 
failure of one of the most superb projects in the annals 
either of statecraft or of missions were not of a sort to 
cheer the hopes of the young prelate. 

But he assumed his ‘charge at a notable turn in the 
tide of our national affairs. The great and constant 
increase of immigration, chiefly from the Catholic coun- 
tries of Europe, rapidly filled the young States with 
settlers; so that the swift increase of “the Catholic 
Church was a thing inevitable. In the eighth year of 
his episcopate, the Bishop of St. Louis had become 
Archbishop, having under him five suffragans. The 
increase has gone on, and is still going on, just in what 
ratio to the increase of the total population it is not 
easy exactly to compute. On two puints there is not 
likely to be serious disagreement: In the heart of the 
continent, once occupied exclusively by the Catholic 
Church, that Church, in spite alike of eager hopes and 
agitating fears, can never be exclusive, or even domi- 
nant, again. And on the other hand, notwithstanding 
the grave losses it has sustained and may yet sustain, 
it will continue to be one of the most numerous and 
influential, let us hope one of the most useful and hon- 
ored, of the Christian sects. 

The one publicly conspicuous event in the late Arch- 
bishop's ecclesiastical career is likely, for some reasons, 
to have inadequate justice done to it in the notices of 
his life. We allude, ot course, to his part in the Vati- 
can Council. Of all the distinguished personages that 
hgured on that historic occasion, there was none that 
will appear in history with greater dignity than the 
Archbishop of St. Louis. Of his great ** Concto in Con- 
ctlio Vatwcano Habenda at Non Habita’’—i.e., Speech 
prepared for delivery, but not delivered in the Vatican 
Council—it is pretty safe to say that no document in 
the voluminous literature of the Council is better en- 
titled to the attention and admiration of the future his- 
torian, for the elegance of its Latinity, or the acute- 
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ness and solidity of its reasoning. But it is the moral 
tone of it, bravely maintaining the rights and convic- 
tions of a conscientious minority against the clamor ot 
the crowd of excited ecclesiastics, as well as against 
the overbearing influence of the papal court, that gives 
it the most honorable pre-eminence. His “ divine 
right’’ as he declared it to be, *‘ of expressing his views 
to his fellow-bishops,’’ having been denied him, he 
resolved to be heard through the press; and when, 
under the paternal government of the Pope, he found 
himself shut out by the police from every printing 
office in Rome, he sent his Latin manuscript to Naples, 
where the flag of an excommunicated king secured for 
Catholic bishops a liberty of utterance refused them in 
the States of the Church. 


It is not necessary to give a detailed account of this 
remarkable ‘‘ unspoken speech."’ The original Naples 
edition of it—a handsome octavo pamphlet of 100 pages 
—is rare; but it has been reprinted in full in Fried- 
rich’s ‘‘ Documenta ad Illustrandum Conctlium Vatica- 
num,"’ in which form it is accessible to scholars at large 


libraries ; and a scrupulously exact translation ot it is 
given in a little volume of the American Tract Society, 
entitled ‘‘ An Inside View of the Vatican Council.’ 

If the whole body of the opponents of the Infallibility 
decree had shared the courage and boldness of Ken- 
rick, the result of the Council might have been differ- 
ent. Most of them confessed their weakness by study- 
ing to keep open a line of retreat, avoiding the main 
issue and founding their opposition to the proposed 
decree on the ground of inexpediency and inoppor- 
tuneness. Kenrick boldly burned the bridges behind 
him. The proposed | definition, he declared, is not 
merely inexpedient ; it is false. And he confronts the 
imperious demands of Manning who, with the exag- 
gerated zeal of a proselyte, was forcing the fight with 
a force and fire fully equal to those of his anti igonist : 


‘As for myself—whom the experience of well-nigh sixty years, 

nce I first began to study the rudiments of the faith, m ay > perhaps, 
have made as well-informed on this subject as one who has been nun 

bered with the Church for some twenty years—I declare that that opin. 
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ng the papal infallibility] as it stands in the schema, is 


rine of faith, and that 2 cannot be made a doctrine of faith 
efinition whatever, even by the definition of a Council.” 


This ‘* Concto Habenda at non Habita’’ may well be 
kept for future reference in the libraries of theologians, 
both Catholic and Protestant. For the issue that was 
tried to a seeming conclusion at the Vatican Council 
is by no means ‘‘a dead issue."’ It is only sleeping. 
The bold protests so solemnly placed on record by the 
courageous Archbishop of St. aus —that the Council 
was not representative, that the Council was not tree, 
and finally that no council, however free or universal, 
can make a wrong thing to be right or a falsehood to 
be true—these will avail, in the long run, against all 
the powers of churchcraft, to reopen the questions de- 
bated in the Council and to keep them open. The 
issue may not be drawn in the same shape. It may be 
joined over some point of interpretation or application 
of the Infallibility decree ; such points are not far to 
seek, even now. But whenever it comes up again it 
will be recognized that it is due to the courage and 
conscientious pertinacity of a few such men as Kenrick 
(there are never many such men in a generation) that 
the Catholic Church owes its escape trom its most 
besetting danger. Twenty-five years ago, in the tri- 
umph of an insolent and not too scrupulous majority, 
it seemed as if the Church was no longer to be as it 
had been in the past, large enough to include more 
than one party, one tendency of thinking, one school 
of theology ; and that the only recourse of the friends 
ot freedom, progress and civilization was in separation. 

Twenty-five years have passed. The decree of In- 
fallibility has lapsed into desuetude. No utterance to 
the world has been spoken trom the pontifical chair. 
No attempt has been made to prepare an authoritative 
canon of past infallible deliverances. By a masterly 
stroke of policy, the wisdom of which is not generally 
appreciated, the Pope has declared himself to be in 
duress-—a situation in which he ceases to be infallible. 
The priests and bishops whose sympathies and convic- 
tions are with light and progress oul civil and religious 
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liberty, 


Cura’ and 


find themselves as tree as if the Bull ‘* Quanta 
its Syllabus had 


never been fulminated 


against civilization and society, and as if the Vatican 


Council had never sat. 


And whenever the old con- 


troversy is renewed, as inevitably it will be, it will be 
found that Archbishop Kenrick has not died without 
leaving successors in the American clergy to stand tor 
the principles ot liberty in the Church which he loved 


and served. 


NORWICH, CONN. 


CURRENT 


The Salvation Army. 


ITTLE While ago we made a 

the fact that the Salvation 

y farm colony at Hadleigh, 

1 Essex, for the industrial recla- 
tion of social failures, had been 

1 by one of the foremost 
icultural experts in England, 
had published a most satis- 

tory report concerning the 
workmanlike way in which the 
colony was managed and of the 
business success attending the 
experiment. Quite recently the 
colony h as received another equal 
ly satisfactory indorsement. This 
ime it is an official one, and 
comes from the board of guard- 
responsible for the care of 
he poor in Camberwell, one of 
the crowded and squalid areas of 
South London. The board, with 
the sanction of the State depart- 
nent which oversees the care of 
the poor in England, sent a num- 
ber of its able-bodied paupers to 
he colony at Hadleigh. These 
men were failures in London ; 
there seemed no place for them in 
its economy, and in or out of the 
poorhouse their outlook was hope- 
less. They have now been a year 
in the colony, and as a result of 


— 
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the discipline and training they 
have received, they are now ina 
position to make a new start w ith 
great hopes of success. The Cam- 
berwell board is so satisfied with 
the experiment that it is seeking 
the sanction of the State Depart- 
ment to continue and extend it. 
If this is given, and it is most like- 
ly to be given, as Mr. Chaplin, 
the Cabinet minister in charge, 
has recently visited the colony, 
government recognition and indi. 
rectly government aid will there- 
by be extended to the work, and 
the Salvation Army will have 
achieved one of its most notable 
successes, All over England men 
of the kind who were sent from 
Camberwell to Hadleigh have 
hitherto been the despair of the 
local boards for the guardianship 
of the poor.—Z7he Odserver, 
N. Y. (Pres.) 


Mucu 
been expended upon the Ameri- 
can leaders of the Salvation 
Army. The difficulties which 
have recently arisen are evident- 
ly a family quarrel and nothing 
more, But there is mutiny. And 
mutiny and insubordination are 
as unseemly among those who 


needless es has 
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play at soldiers as in a real army 
of blue or red coats. Mr. Balling- 
ton Booth took command of the 
army in the United States with a 
very full understanding that he 
must obey the orders of his ‘* gen- 
eral.’ And just as Francis Xa- 
vier was sent first to India, then 
to Japan, and lastly to China at 
the command of his *‘ general,’’ 
so it would have been consistent 
with the law of obedience if Mr. 
Ballington Booth had obeyed the 
commands of his ‘‘ general’’ when 
called upon to resign his work in 
America. It was his duty to sub- 
mit to the command of his superior 
officer without question or dis- 
pute ; and to hesitate and demur, 
and still more to resist, strikes at 
the very root of one of the funda- 
mental re ot the organiza- 
tion to which he belongs. It is 
difficult to understand how so 
many excellent citizens have 
found it consistent with their 
sense of right and wrong to sup- 
port Mr. Ballington Booth and his 
wife in their determination to call 
in question the judgment and au- 
thority of one who occupies tow- 
ard his subordinates the position 
of ‘‘ Pope,"’ and in the present in- 
stance stands in the relationship 
of father to the individuals who 
question his  authority.— Zhe 
Churchman, N. Y. (P. E.). 


Tue disruption of the Salvation 
Army by the action of Ballington 
Booth leads naturally to some re- 
flection upon the results. Two 
Salvation Armies hetween the 
masses of our people and the 
churches seems to imply two 
things that we are and ought to 
be unwilling to admit. For, in 
the first place, we are unable to 
accept the assumption of so wide 
an interval between the churches 
of this country and the population 
of any part of it as to demand 
even one agency to fill the gap, 
much less two distinct agencies, 
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one seeking a higher level of the 
eople’s life than the other and 
bot usurping a place which no 
true Church of Jesus Christ can 
afford to surrender to any outside 
and irresponsible body, such as 
the old Army claimed and the new 
promises to be. And in the sec- 
ond place, we utterly deny and 
cepalate the assumption that we 
have or can permit ourselves to 
have any stratum of society that 
is content to remain below the 
reach of the Christian churches 
themselves. The utterly degrad- 
ed classes of the Old World towns, 
born in the slums and hopeless of 
anything better, are not and must 
not be among us. All classes here 
aspire to be something, and they 
clamor for recognition. For the 
churches to turn them over to an 
agency fitted to deal only with 
the dregs of despairing and de- 
moralized humanity is an error 
no less great than it is criminal 
and threatening. And now that 
it is seriously proposed to include 
in this exclusion from contact 
with the Church a yet higher and 
a most important part of pee 
community, the situation is both 
singular and  alarming.—7he 
Evangelist, N. Y. (Pres.) 

Mr. Bootn does not believe 
that ‘‘in union there is strength.”’ 
He is reported to have said that 
there is room in the United States 
for 100 Salvation Armies. It is 
evident already that there is room 
for 100 Christian sects, but it is 
not so evident that it is for the 
advantage of Christianity that 100 
sects should exist. The people in 
New York who held a meeting a 
while ago in the interests of the 
Ballington Booths have done the 
** Salvation”’ causean ill turn. It 
is possible that the gentlemen who 
took part in that meeting did not 
foresee the present outcome. We 
do not wish to be misunderstood 
For ‘‘ Salvationism"’ as a form of 
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the Christian religion we have but 
scanty respect. Siovertheless we 
fully recognize the fact that it has 
fulfilled a mission. Asa humani- 
tarian institution it is worthy of 
much praise. As showing to the 
world anew the possibilities of an 
organization based upon entire 
self-sacrifice and unquestioning 
obedience its testimony has been 
of immense value. It has also 
drawn emphatic attention to the 
neglect of the Christian Church 
to minister in any effective man- 
ner to the lowest and poorest of 
the ee. . In such ways it 
has fulfilled a certain prophetic 
mission, and the lessons it has 
taught cannot be lost, whatever 
may be the fate of the organiza- 
tion itself, Meagre and defective 
as its presentation of Christian 
truth may be, it may be to some 
souls the introduction to some- 
thing higher. But the chief merit 
of the Salvation Army is, as we 
have said, in the message and ad- 
monition it has brought to the 
Church. It is for this reason that 
we have been led to these reflec- 
tions, and it is for this reason 
that we sincerely regret the pres- 
ent turn of affairs.—7he Living 
Church, Chicago (P. E.). 


No man is compelled to join the 
Salvation Army ; all who belong 
to it joined it voluntarily ; every 
intelligent person who gave a dol- 
lar to it gave it with the knowledge 
that General Booth, from Lon 
don, moves the whole concern ac- 
cording to hisown will. The Sal 
vation Army will go to pieces the 
moment it loses its autocratic 
head, It will go to pieces gradu- 
ally or rapidly mom General 
Booth dies, unless he has provid- 
ed for the emergency. Being an 
institution without sacraments, 
and therefore not a church, it is 

simply and solely a military organ- 
ization devoted to gettin peo “= 
to become Christians al, a 
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as possible, workers in the Army. 
It is on the principle of Ignatius 
Loyola, and it owes its glory to 
autocracy and obedience. We 
have never attached as much im- 
portance to the work of the Army 
as many persons in this en 
who know nothing about the work 
done by Baptists, Methodists, and 
similar denominations; but we 
have felt sufficiently interested in 
it to recognize all the good it actu- 
ally does, have made a study of 
its organization, and are satisfied 
that a failure to remove Balling- 
ton Booth—who has remained 
here longer than any other com- 
mander of his grade has remained 
in any place, except his sister, the 
Marshal, who stayed longer in 
France because she could speak 
French—would in the end have 
destroyed the morale of the Army. 
—The Christian Advocate, 
NV. Y. (M. E.) 


Business Integrity. 


WHuateEvVER the reason, careful 
observers seem to be of one mind 
that in our commercial life the 
standard of integrity is not as 
high as it was five years ago. 
These same men tell us that the 
standard is steadily becoming 
lower. What shall be done to 
prevent its decline? What can 
we do save tocall attention to the 
fact, to emphasize more earnestly 
than ever the principles which 
underlie the righteousness of God 
as it is revealed in the New Tes- 
tament, and to make it clear that 
even for this world this righteous- 
ness is better than any pecuniary 
success without it? May we not 
encourage our younger business 
men to seek for subjects connect- 
ed with our public life, perhaps 
with the government of our cities, 
which will require them to take 
sides and discuss them from a 
Christian point of view, and thus 
again, as in past eras when great 
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moral topics have occupied public 
attention, develop conscience and 
create in the community in which 
they reside standards of thought 
and conduct which will be satished 
with nothing less than the stand- 
ards of the Gospels , and which 
will visit on those who violate 
hem, whatever be their excuse, 
the condemnation they merit ?- 

The Congregationalist, Boston 


Clerical Education. 


Some rather severe things have 
lately been said by a leading col- 
lege pre sident as to the scholar- 
ship of ministers of the Gospel in 
the United States. Ministers, of 
course, do not know all that it 
would be well for them to know, 
but that is equally true of men in 
every other profession. Recent 
Statistics, however, which have 
appt veared in these columns, show 
that the Gospel ministry, if grad 
uation at reputable colleges is a 
test, is still entitled to rank pre- 
eminently as the learned profes- 
sion. It is hardly possible to go 
into any settled community with 
out finding that its clergymen are 
superior to its lawyers, physicians, 
or journalists in bread th of infor- 
mation, in intellectual discipline 
and general culture. And in the 
newer parts of our country the 
ministers, as a rule, are, by all 
odds, the best educated persons 
in the community. We must not 
forget that college presidents and 
professors usually attach a some- 
what exaggerated importance to 
what they term “scholarship.” 
College professors are usually 

‘ scholars,’’ but are not common- 
ly interesting or inspiring preach- 
ers. ‘Dry as a profe ssor’’ has 
become a by word in some college 
communities in which members 
of the a occasionally fill a 
local pu Ipit And some of our 
best scholars are men wl oare not 
conspicuous for clear id . bal- 


ance of mind, and the spiritual in- 
sight which are necessary for the 
minister. The education of a 
minister is a very complex thing 
No one will suspect us of under- 
estimating the worth of high 
scholastic training, but that is not 
everything Home influences, 
early associations, natural vigor 
of mind, the faculty of expressing 
ideas with clearness and force ant 
beauty, enter very largely into 
the equipment of a well-furnished 
minister, and, above all, the sav- 
ing gift of common sense which 
‘scholarship’’ does not impart, 
and, if limited to a single depart- 
ment, often weakens by disturb- 
ing the sense of proportion and 
the mental perspective.—7/: 
Watchman, Boston (Bapt 

3urT, it may well be asked, are 
there not special studies which the 
minister needs for his calling, and 
which may properly be gTouped 
together in a professional course ? 
The minister is to be pre-eminent- 
ly a minister of religion. He 
ought r know something of the 
history of religion. He ought to 
be familiar with the sacred litera- 
ture of the world, not merely be- 
cause it is historic, but because 
here he may find a great source 
of inspiration. He may study 
theology and philosophy, because 
here he will find the history of 
man's conception of the universe, 
and because any man, whether 
minister or layman, needs himself 
to have some working philosophy 
of life. The minister is not to 
deal with material objects, but 
with men. He needs therefore 
to study human nature and hu- 
man life and human needs. This 
cannot be studied from books. 
He should study the development 
and application of ethics with a 
general study of social science 
and applied philanthropy. Here 
is a group of studies which have 
a close relation to the work of the 
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minister, and which may lie at ture, in the study of human life, 
the foundation of a theological and in contact with inspiring 
course. As the minister is not teachers. It is not enough for 
simply to instruct, but toinspire, him to have something to say. 
he needs to be brought close to He must know how to say it.— 
the fountains of gn ag He The Christian Register, Boston 
may find them in books, in na (Unit.). 


LITERARY DEPARTMENT. 
BOOK REVIEWS. 


Conpuctep BY Rev. Caarves R. Gruuett, LiIprRaARIAN OF UNION 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


A Translation of Harnack, 


The Dogmengeschichte of Dr. Adolf Harnack, Profes- 
sor of Church History in the University of Berlin, has 
been too long known to the religious and scientific 
world to need lengthy review at this late day. The 
purpose ol the present notice is to call attention to the 
first volume of the translation which has appeared 
under the title History of Dogma. I\t has been made by 
Neil Buchanan, trom the third revised and enlarged 
German edition, This first volume contains 364 pages, 
and covers 330 pages of the original, being less than 
one halt of that work. It contains the Prolegomena 
and the First Book, treating of the Idea and Presup- 
positions of the history of dogma, and the beginning of 
the Historical Survey. This comprises the break with 
Judaism and the development of the systems of the 
Gnostics, of Marcion, and of Jewish Christians. Ap- 
pended are three dissertations, expanding topics 
touched upon in the text ; upon different notions as to 
pre-existence, on liturgies and the genesis of dogma, 
and on Neoplatonism. At the present rate the entire 
work will require at least seven octavo volumes aver- 
aging about 425 pages each. The important question 
in regard to this volume, so far as concerns the Eng- 
lish reader who wishes to become acquainted with the 
views of the eminent German historian, relates to the 
quality of the translation. Some pains have been taken 
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to gain the data for a just judgment. It is not fair to 
say that a translation is poor because it is sometimes 
necessary to reread a sentence in order to comprehend 
it. The same might be true in equal or laryer degree 
of the original. An examination shows th . the work 
of translation is somewhat uneven. At times it is lit- 
eral and at times it is free ; occasionally the original 
is shortened and occasionally expanded. Once in a 
while this condensation goes so far that the delicate 
shades of the original are entirely obliterated, and a 
wrong impression is given—wrong because it varies, 
ever so slightly, from that which the writer intended 
to convey. There is also a subtle power of expression 
stored up in the adverbs, particles, and expletives of 
the German, which is the despair of the translator, and 
frequently the same word has a difference of meaning 
tor which one must have a sense of feeling as well as 
dictionary knowledge. It would not be difficult to 
find instances in which Mr. Buchanan has sinned as to 
both particulars. The definite article and its use has 
also proved astumbling-block. The page (137) which is 
devoted to the subject of “ Division I.’’ of the entire 
work, contains a conspicuous instance of the tact. It 
reads : ‘*‘ The Genesis of the Ecclesiastical Dogma, or 
the Genesis of the Catholic Apostolic Dogmatic The- 
ology and the First Scientific Ecclesiastical System ot 
Doctrine {Lehrsystem]. Book 1. The Preparation." 
The page contains ‘* the” six times, two of them being 
wrong and three unnecessary. <A serious blemish in 
the translation is found in the careless mixture of 
tenses. The original stands in the present tense in the 
narrative portions, but the translation is usually (and 
quite correctly) cast in the past. But the translator 
has not been consistent, and pasts are jostled by pres- 
ents much to the confusion of the sense. We have 
found instances where an adverb which qualified one 
thing in the original qualified something quite differ- 
ent in the translation. This defect is to be traced to 
inattention, and to the fact that it is difficult always to 
grasp the author's fine distinctions. In one case that 
came to notice the English was absolutely devoid ot 
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meaning, and the fault was not entirely that of the 
translator. The original only gave up its significance 
afteratussle. And yet, in spite of the blemishes which 
have been noted above, this translation is better than 
the average, the more’s the pity. Onecan get from it 
by careful reading the general meaning which the 
author intended to convey, though one will miss some 


ot the finer shades ot thought. (Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. $2.50.) 


Lowell Lectures, 


The Rev. Philip Stafford Moxom, of Springfield, 
Mass., has rendered a very considerable service to read- 
ers in general, and particularly to those who are in- 
terested in early church history, by giving a historical 
turn to the Lowell Lectures of the past year. His 
topic is denoted by the words “‘ From Ferusalem to 
Niwa: The Church in the First Three Centurtes.’’ The 
lecturer prepared himself for his task by wide reading 
and careful study. He shows himself appreciative of 
the striking points and striking personalities of the 
period. He disdains all thought of having made any 
new contribution to the discussion, but having been 
interested in the subject, he shows to others the cause 
of his own interest. The church is followed through 
its rise, spread, and organization. The Apostolic 
Fathers are described and discussed. The struggle 
against persecution, the attacks of hostile philosophy, 
and the insidious approaches of heresies inside, the 
Alexandrian School and the First Council, form the 
remainder of subjects included in the Lectures. (Bos- 
ton: Roberts Brothers. $1.50.) 


Sociological. 


The interest in the study of sociology and its prob- 
lems is so great in these days that books are rapidly 
multiplied bearing upon the various phases of the ques- 
tion. Those which treat the subject in a concrete 
fashion are sure of a ready reading. Among such is 
one entitled Zhe Poor in Great Cities, and it deals with 
‘their problems, and what is doing to solve them.” 
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The various descriptive sketches appeared originally 
in Scribner's Magazine in 1891-93, and they were the 
results of personal investigation and observation. The 
pages have also been illustrated very fully by artists 
who have well caught the spirit of the writers. Some 
of the topics sansiiened are as follows : ‘‘ Life in New 
York Tenement-Houses, as Seen by a City Mission- 
ary,”’ by Rev. William T. Elsing, of the De Witt 
Memorial in Rivington Street ; ‘‘ The Children of the 
Poor,’ by Jacob A. Riis, the well-known writer on 
allied topics ; ‘“’ The Story of the Fresh- Air Fund,’’ by 
its manager, the Rev. Willard Parsons ; ‘‘ Boys’ Clubs 
in New York,”’ by E. J. Wendell. President William 
J. Tucker describes the ‘* Work of the Andover House 
in Boston,’’ and Joseph Kirkland conducts the reader 
upon a tour ‘‘ among the poor of Chicago.’’ Sir Wal- 
ter Besant, author of ‘‘ All Sorts and Conditions of 
Men,” introduces us to “ a Riverside Parish’’ in Lon- 
don, and Edmund R. Spearman takes us to ‘a school 
for street Arabs”’ in Paris, while “ the poor in Naples’’ 
are described by Jessie White Va. Mario, author of 
government reports on the Italian poor. In conclu- 
sion, the “ agencies for the prevention of pauperism”’ 
are summarized by Oscar Craig, the late president ot 
the New York State Board of Charities, and the 
‘* New York tenement-house evil and its cure’’ are 
diagnosed and prescribed for by Ernest Flagg, the 
architect of St. Luke’s Hospital. The book is beauti- 
fully printed and neatly bound. Its contents present 
much subject for thought, and show that there is no 
dearth of object for charitable and philanthropic effort, 
for verily, ‘‘ the poor ye have with youalway.’’ (New 
York : Scribner's Sons.) 


Church Unity. 


The name of Professor Charles W. Shields, ot Prince- 
ton College, is sufficient to call up the subject of church 
unity in the mind of any one who has kept himself in- 
formed upon topics of current religious interest. By 
pen and voice he has urged and advocated union on 
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the basis of the so-called *‘ Quadrilateral,’’ or Lambeth 
Articles. The latest book which he has put forth is 
entitled Zhe United Church of the United States, and only 
the pressure upon our space has caused delay in its 
notice at an earlier date. The topics discussed are : 
The United Churches of the United States ; Denomi- 
national Views of Church Unity ; The Four Articles 
of Church Unity ; Denominational Views of the Quad- 
rilateral ; The Quadrilateral Standard among the De- 
nominations ; The Historic Episcopate and the Three 
Church Politics; The Historic Presbyterate and the 
Historic Episcopate ; The Historic Liturgy and the 
Historic Churches, and The Sociological Questions ot 
Church Unity. The volume is a large octavo of about 
300 pages, and it is a veritable storehouse of material 
upon its subject. (New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. $2.50.) 


Mr. Moody's Notes. 


Mr. Dwight L. Moody’s latest book promises to be 
very useful to a considerable number of people. He 
calls it Notes from My Bible, and in it he has repro- 
duced the thoughts, suggestions, and truths which 
have impressed him as pertinent to various passages 
from Genesis to Revelation. The biblical books follow 
each other in regular order, chapters and verses are 
noted in heavy print, and opposite each is the sugges- 
tion that has impressed itself upon his mind. Teachers 
of Sunday-school classes who are not content with a 
perfunctory discharge of their duties and preachers 
will find in it many seed-thoughts that are A small 
value, pith and point. To use it is not to resort to 
crutches. The compiler and editor confesses that such 
is his function in the presentation of this collection of 
material, and one will not know whose thought it is 
that serves to set off a familiar truth in a new light, 
but he will be thankful for the illumination, though his 
thanks be “ at large.’’ (New York: F. H. Revell Co. 
$1.00.) 
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Miscellaneous, 


My Little Boy Blue, by Rosa M. Carey, and Brother 
Lawrence, are the names of two little books in Revell's 
“ Renaissance Booklets’’ (30 cents each). The former 
is a very pretty little story of an orphan child of for- 
eign parentage, who was aided by kind-hearted people, 
and who later developed a considerable musical talent. 
The latter is sufficiently described by the remainder of 
the title-page : ‘‘ The practice of the presence of God 
the best rule of a holy life; being conversations and 
letters of Nicholas Herman, of Lorraine." It is trans- 
lated from the French, and contains much of deeply 
spiritual matter. ; 


“ A young man's message to young men”’ is a form 
of sub-title which sounds attractive, and it is one that 
has seen considerable use. The latest writer to em- 
ploy it is Mr. Frederick A. Atkins in his Aspiration and 
Achievement. These things are set forth in a neat little 
book which contains a great many useful and profita- 


ble lessons. ‘‘ What is it Makes a Man?’ ‘* Super 


‘ 


fluous Young Men,"’ ‘‘ Carlyle’s Message to Young 
Men,” ‘‘ What is Your Ideal?” ‘* Playing the Fool,” 
etc.—these are some of the chapter headings which in- 
dicate the scope of the whole. (Revell Co. 50 cents.) 


Easter Gifts. 


From E. P. Dutton & Co. (New York) we have re- 
ceived four exquisite Easter remembrancers. The one 
that comes first to hand is Violets, consisting of a half 
dozen leaves with appropriate lines, interspersed with 
dainty pictures of these lovely flowers. The other 
three are bound in white and gold, and illuminated 
with various floral designs. Zhe Gate of Paradise is the 
dream of one who passed the celestial entrance and 
saw somewhat of the glory within. The contents of 
Te Deum Laudamus do not need description, and Vesper 
Songs embraces the ‘‘ Magnificat,’’ ““ Nunc dimittis,”’ 
and ‘‘ Deus misereatur."’ These tokens of the season 
are certainly among the daintiest and most beautitul 
that can be found. 


Before us are a number of books of which it is neces- 
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sary to speak briefly on account of lack of space. Prac- 
tical Thoughts of a Mother is a reissue of a volume trans- 
lated from the German of Frau E. Michael. While 
having somewhat of the coloring natural to its German 
author and her surroundings, it has much of the truth 
which everywhere is connected with the name of 
mother. It is inspired with the “ Mutterliebe’’ which 
is always the same. (Revell Co. $1.00.)——The Rev. 
F. B. Meyer is well known, and his books always find 
a welcome among those who have known and loved 
the man or who have come to sympathize with his 
spirit. Light on Life's Duties is one of his latest books, 
and it is true to its name. One cannot read it without 
gaining help. (Revell Co. 50 cents.) The same 
author adds another to his series of Old Testament 
Heroes : David, Shepherd, Psalmist, King. \t is a book 
in which the spiritual lessons to be drawn from the 
life of this hero are drawn out with much of insight 
and power. Those who possess the previous volumes 
will be glad to have this, and those whe have this will, 
we doubt not, desire to possess the others. (Revell 
Co. %1.00.)——Two selene by Rev. C. Ernest 
Smith, rector of the church of St. Michael and All 
Angels, Baltimore, are before us. Jn the Houschold of 
Faith contains a number of historical and other sketches, 
all of which have been prompted by ‘‘ the desire to 
strengthen our own Church people in the faith of the 
Gospel.’’ The author writes pleasantly, and his work 
will make an excellent Churchman’s vade-mecum. 
(New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $1.25.)——The 
other volume is the outgrowth of a practical need, and 
is entitled, Ca// to Confirmation. It is a manual of in- 
struction for candidates, and is very clear and com- 
plete. (Same publishers. 25 cents.)——Those who 
would know the strictest interpretation and application 
of Presbyterian principles in the usage and practice of 
the Church are commended to The Presbyterian System, 
its characteristics, authority, and obligation, by the 
Rev. Dr. William H. Roberts, the Stated Clerk ot 
what is usually called the Presbyterian Church, North. 
But it is to be noted that in some respects the author 
is at fault, and that the system as put into actual prac- 
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tice by some of the presbyteries does not correspond 
with this exposition. In fact, the theory and the prac- 
tice are sometimes at odds, and it is owing to this fact 
that more young men are not prevented from entering 
the Presbyterian ministry than are. (Philadelphia : 
Presbyterian Board of Publication.) From the same 
publishers comes a volume containing the Addresses 
delivered at the Quarter-Century Anniwwersary of the Re- 
union of the Old and New School P: resbyte rian Churches. 
They were delivered at Pittsburg in May, 1895, and 
were three in number : The Fundamental Doctrines of 
the Presbyterian Church, by President Patton, of 
Princeton University ; The Influence of the Presby- 
terian Church upon other Churches, by President 
Booth, of Auburn Theological Seminary ; and The 
Growth and Future of the Reunited Church, by Dr. 
William H. Roberts, Stated Clerk of the General As- 
sembly. The book is of interest not only for its con- 
tents, but also for the occasion which it commemorates. 

That the Reunion, however, was an unmixed blessing 
is a thesis doubted by many on either side of current 
questions. The Historical Deluge, by Sir J. William 
Bunsen, F.R.S., is an exposition of the matter “ in 
its relation to scientific discovery and to present ques- 
tions."" Those who teel the need of an apologetic 
treatment of the subject will doubtless find much to 
their mind in this little pamphlet. (Revell Co. 25 
cents.) —— 7xe Indwelling Christ is a title which indi- 
cates an important matter. The author, James M. 
Campbell, is already known by a volume published 
some years ago, called ‘‘ Unto the Uttermost."’ Pro- 
fessor A. B. Bruce, of Glasgow, who furnishes an in- 
troduction, says: “ This book is the production ot an 
author who brings to his task a thoughtful mind, en- 
riched by extensive reading as well as by its own re- 
flection. The style is good, simple, clear, refined. 
Above all, the religious spirit ot the book is thoroughly 
wholesome.”’ (Revell Co. 75 cents.) First Things 
First is a volume ot addresses to young men, by the 
Rev. George Jackson. There are sixteen of them in 
all, and they are instinct with the spirit of one who 
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knows young men and their thoughts, lives, and needs. 
It is a book calculated to do good, if only those for 
whom it is intended can be persuaded to read it. 
(New York and Boston, Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 
$1.00.)—— Why Professor W. G. Moorehead, of the 
United Presbyterian Seminary at Xenia, O., should 
have written Studtes in the Mosatc /nstitutions, we are 
somewhat at a loss to know. ‘“‘ Twenty years agoa 
widespread interest prevailed as to the main features 
of ancient Judaism,’ we are told, but times have 
changed. The literature quoted is none of the best, 
but the results and preliminaries are quite ‘* orthodox,’ 
and herein lies, probably, the razson d’étre of the book. 
(Dayton, O.: W. J. Shuey.) ——Studies in the Greek 
New Testament is an unpretentious little volume of a 
hundred and sixty pages, containing an alphabetical list 
ot words and passages which are explained in a manner 
within the comprehension of all readers, together with 
remarks on other subjects usually tre ated in ‘‘ lntro- 
duction.” The author, Dr. Richard M. Smith, was 
for ten years professor in Randolph-Macon College, 
be a and the book is edited with an introduction 
John J. Tigert, LL.D. (Nashville, Tenn.: Meth- 
on Publishing House. 75 cents. )——The first num- 
ber in a ‘‘ New Education in the Church Series,’’ pub- 
lished by the Chautauqua-Century Press, is by W. Fid- 
dian Moulton, M.A., of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
and is entitled The Bible as Literature. Of course it is 
not possible to treat the subject with great fulness in 
less than fifty duodecimo pages; still the pamphlet 
contains good material, and will be of advantage to 
many readers who have only time to get a general 
idea of the variety presented by the Bible when con- 
sidered solely from its liter rary side. (Meadville, Pa. 
Flood & Vincent. 15 cents. )——T he Oberlin College 
L ibrary Bulletin, No. 3, contains a syllabus of a course 
of tweaty- five lectures on The History of Church Music, 
at present in course of delivery by Edward Dickinson, 
professor in the Oberlin Conservatory of Music. The 
prospectus itself is of interest, and its value is enhanced 
by the bibliography attached to each lecture-outline. 
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The whole covers twenty-four pages, and is indicative 
of the progressive character of the instructor who has 
thus been willing to share the pleasures of his own 
knowledge with the public. May others tollow his 
example.——Four missionary books claim attention. 
What 1 Told Dorcas is in the form of a story, and is in- 
tended to be read at the stated social meetings of ladies’ 
missionary societies. Those who know how needles 
will fly when keeping time with an interesting story 
well told and well read will know how to appreciate 
a book suited to their purposes. (New York: E. P 
Dutton & Co.)——Another volume to appeal to the 
ladies is Women in the Mission Field; pioneers and 
martyrs. Init the Rev. Augustus R. Buckland tells, 
first, of the growth of women’s work on the foreign 
field, then of the girl martyrs of Ku-Cheng, of the 
West African pioneers, of Anna Hinderer, Sophia 
Albrecht, Charlotte Tucker, Elizabeth Maria Thomp- 
son, and Mary Riggs. This book, like the preceding, 
may be read with profit before social missionary soci- 
eties. (New York: Thomas Whittaker.)—— 7he Cross 
in the Land of the Trident deals with India. It is writ- 
ten by Harlan P. Beach, educational secretary of the 
Student Volunteer movement for foreign missions, 
who formerly was a missionary in China. The author 
has gathered together and condensed a large amount 
of intormation which he presents in a little over one 
hundred pages. One who wishes to get the salient 
points on the sacred books of India, its history, life, 
religion, inhabitants, and mission work, cannot find 
them more compactly stated than in this useful little 
handbook. (RevellCo. 50 cents.).——From the same 
nublishers comes also The Miusstonary Pastor. By this 
is meant the pastor who has the cause of missions at 
heart, and who is desirous of living up to his obliga- 
tions to the cause. The book contains “ helps tor de- 
veloping the missionary life of the church” to which 
such a pastor may minister. These helps consist in 
outlines on the various fields with notation of some of 
the most salient and important facts. A missionary 
bibliography of about twenty pages includes selected 
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titles, and forms a valuable feature of the whole. A 
number of comparative charts, also, show the progress 
and the needs of the work, so that the eye catches the 
facts at once. (75 cents.)——A good many attempts 
have been made to construct a chronological arrange- 
ment of the biblical books in whole or in part, but the 
time for the final and assured work of this sort has cer- 
tainly not yet come. Lucy Rider Meyer's attempt in 
her compilation called 7he Shorter Bible is predestined 
to failure, but it is a step in the direction of historical 
truth. It is important to know the historical sequence 
in which the component parts of the Divine revelation 
came, in order that we may see the steps along which 
God led His people toward knowledge of Himself. 
But many will look askance at any attempt to 
‘‘ abridge’ the Bible, particularly when the abridge- 
ment is described as ‘‘ of nearly two thirds,’’ and yet 
it is this feature that is one of the principal things 
sought to be accomplished by the editor. It may be 
feared that the attempt thus made will go for little, 
and that the time put upon it will prove to have been 
— largely invain. (New York: Hunt & Eaton.)—— 
When one takes up a volume of nearly three hundred 
pages and finds that it contains thirty sermons on the 
sixth chapter of Isaiah, one is involuntarily reminded 
of the divines of the seventeenth century with their 
interminable sermons, in which the whole ot the Gos- 
pel is thrust into a single chapter, written somewhere 
irom one to ten centuries or more before the Gospel 
was revealed in Jesus Christ. The objection to such 
expositions as these is that they are not true to the 
historical conditions, however full they may be ot Gos- 
pel truth. The fuller they are the worse is the case. 
Dr. Charles S. Robinson, pastor of the New York 
Presbyterian Church, whose volume on 7he Gospel in 
Isaiak is described above, has steered clear of many of 
the objections that lie against this sort of sermonizing, 
and his book contains some valuable hints and —— 
but others can scarcely be commended to follow his 


example. Texts taken thus are apt to be little better 
than mottoes, and the use of Scripture in this way, 
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though sanctioned by long usage and practice, is 
scarcely legitimate. (Revell Co. $1.25.)——The story 
of the life of Jesus is ever fresh and new, and it has 
been set forth with great variety from many points of 
view. A little while ago we were mtecent with a 
striking volume called ** As Others Saw Him ;” now 
we have Zhe Wonderful, a story for young people, by 
William E. Sloane. It is a lite of Christ told from the 
standpoint of an onlooker, and in such a way as to 
bring the events of the life and words of Christ into 
a relief which at once sets them off and expounds their 
significance. (Revell Co. $1.25.) 





SUBJECT INDEX TO THEOLOGICAL 
PERIODICALS. 


Af. M. E.R. African M. E. Church Re- Meth. R.So. Methodist Review, South 


view. (Quarterly.) (Quarterly.) 
Am.Cath.Q.R. American Catholic Quar- Miss. H. Missionary Herald. 
terly Review Miss. R Missionary Review. 

Bapt. Q Baptist Quarterly Review. New Chr. Q. New Christian Quarterly. 
Bib. Sac Bibliotheca Sacra. (Quar- New W. The New World. (Quar 
terly.) terly ) 

Bib. W Biblical World. Our D. * Our Day. 
Can. M. R Canadian Methodist Re- Prot. Ep. R. Protestant Epis. Review 
view. (Bi-monthly.) Pre. M Preacher's M rine. 
Char. R Charities Review. Presb, Q. Presbyterian Snarterly. 
Chr. L Christian Literature Presb. Ref. R. Presbyterian and Reformed 
Church Q. R. Church Quarterly Review Review. (Quarterly.) 
Ex Expositor Ref. Q Reformed Quarterly Re 
Ex. T Expository Times. view. 
Hom. R Homiletic Review. Sunday M Sunday Magazine 
Luth.C R Lutheran Church Review Treas The Treasury. 
Luth. Q Lutheran Quarterly. Yale R. The Yale Review. (Quar 
Meth. R Methodist Review. (Bi terly.) 
monthly.) 


Uniess otherwiee specified, ail references are to the March number of periodicsls 


Africa, Helpers of. (R. Taylor) Treas. 

Amusements, Law o: the Methodist Episcopal Church as to. (H. L. 
Sibley ; E. McChesney) Meth.R. 

“ An elect race."”. (R. W. Dale) Ex. 

Ante-Nicene homily of Gregory Thaumaturgus. (F. C. Conybeare) 
Ex. 

Armenian Church. (P. Vollmer) Miss.R. 

Armenian atrocities. (W.M. Ramsay) Chr.L. 

Assyriology in its relations to the old Testament. (J. M. McCurdy) 
Hom.R. 

Atonement, Paul's doctrine of the. (C. C. Everett) NewW. 
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Augustine and the Pelagian controversy. (B. B. Warfield) Chr.L. 
Banqueting house, In the. (M. G. Pearse) Pre.M. 
Benevolences, Our. (H. N. Herrick) Meth.R. 
Biblical criticism, Conditions of authoritative. (H. A. Buttz) Meth.R. 
Bryant, William Cullen. (T. W. Hunt) Treas. 
Buddhism, Evangelical. (M. Marie-Snell) Bib. W. 
Butler, Bishop, and his censors. (W. E. Gladstone) Chr.L. 
Butler’s apologist, —- (L. Stephen) Chr.L. 
Canal, An interoceanic, from the standpoint of self-interest. (T. S. 
Woolsey) YaleR. (Feb.). 
Central America, Indians of. (C. I. Scofield) Miss.R. 
Orny, Beni Ethics of. (K. H. Claghorn) YaleR. (Feb.) 
njamin Franklin. (F. D. Bovard) Meth.R. 
“ S Diviae Comedy."’ (L. O. Kuhns) Meth.R. 
Easter. (G. BF Hallock) Treas. 
Egyptians, Wisdom of the. (J. N. Fradenburgh) Meth.R. 
Bisie; or, the grace of God. (E. M. Whittemore) Miss.R. 
a ees, Clergy and the problem of our. (J. Strong) 
Hom.R. 
Frothingham, Octavius Brooks. (T. W. Higginson) NewW. 
Genesis, Archeological commentary on. (A. H. ww x: Ex.T. 
Gregory Thaumaturgus, Ante-Nicene homily of. (F. C. Conybeare) 
Ex. 
Huxley, Thomas Henry. (J. W. Chadwick) NewW. 
Immortality, Christian doctrine of. (J. R. Gregory) Ex. 
Industrial enterprise, Government administration of. re T. Hadley) 
YaleR. (Feb.). 
Israel, Preprophetic religion of. (C. H. Toy) NewW. 
Jesus Christ the first fruits. (W.C. E. Newbolt) Pre.M. 
Jesus Christ, Hindrances to the acceptance of. (M. Dods) Chr.L. 
Jesus mirrored in Matthew, Mark, and Luke. (A. B. Bruce) Ex. 
Jesus our Supreme Teacher. (J. Ww atson) Ex. 
Jewish Christians, Paul and the, in A.p. 46. (Ww. M. Ramsay) Ex. 
John: the Fourth Gospel. (A. B. Bruce) Bib. W. 
Labor in California. (C. C. Plehn) YaleR. (Feb.). 
Lazarus, raising of, On some phrases in the. (E. A. Abbott) Ex. 
Leibnitz and Protestant theology. (J. Watson) NewW. 
Loofs, Friedrich. (W. F. Slater) Chr.L. 
Manchu Tartars, Religion of the. (C. de Harlez) NewW. 
Manning, Cardinal, Exposure of. Chr.L. 
Methodism. (C. H. Small) Treas. 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Constitution of the. (J 
Meth.R. 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Law of the, as to amusements. (H. L. 
Sibley ; E. McChesne y) Meth. 
Methodist E piscopal Church i in the United States of America. (T. B. 
Neeiy) Meth.R. 
Mexico, Early political organization of. (B. Moses) YaleR. (Feb.). 
Mexico : her needs and our Guty. (R. E. Speer) Miss.R. 
Miracles and Christian faith. . E. Russell) NewW. 
Missionary uprising, New. cw. 7. Ellis) Miss, R. 
oe and missionaries, Misrepresentations of. (H. K. Carroll 
et 


Nazareth, Reminiscence of. (A. K. Parker) Bib W. 


. Pearson) 
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Parker, James. (J. B. Shaw) Hom.R. 

Paul, Apostle. (G. Matheson) Chr.L. 

Paul and the Jewish Christians in a.p. 46. (W. M. Ramsay) Ex. 

Pelagian controversy, Augustine and the. (B. B. Warfield) Chr.L. 

Penology, Tendencies in. (S. J. Barrows) NewW. 

Preaching, Old and the new. (H. W. Parker) Hom.R. 

Prophecy, Old Testament, Outline topics in the history of. (W. R. 
Harper) Bib. W. 

Psalms, Theology of the. (W. T. Davison) Ex.T. 

Religious Forces of the United States. (H. K. Carroll) Chr.L 

Resurrection. (R. W. Dale) Pre.M, 

Revelation of John. (M.S. Terry) Bib. W. 

Rovival, Preparation of the Church for. (B. F. Mills) Hom.R. 

Sanday, William. (J. V. Bartlett) Ex.T. 

Skeptics, Inspired dealing with. (R. M. Patterson) Hom.R. 

— English, Vicissitudes of the, in 1895. (E. Porritt) YaleR. 
(Feb.). 

Student Volunteers, Convention of, at Liverpool. (A. T. Pierson) 
Miss.R. 

Turkey, Missionary Status in. (J. Smith) Miss.R. 

— results of missionary work in. (W. A. Farnsworth) 
Miss. H. 

Zechariah and Malachi, Textual study in. (A. P. Sym) Ex.T. 


CONTENTS OF RELIGIOUS PERIODICALS. 


Biblical World. Armenian atrocities. 
ee Religious forces of the United 
Chicago, March, 1896. States. 


The Fourth Gospel. 
Elegy of a broken heart. Expository Times. 
Evangelical Buddhism. Edinburgh, March, 1896. 
Reminiscence of Nazareth. 

Outline topics in the history of Theology of the Psalms. 


Old Testament prophecy. Textual study in Zechariah and 
Revelation of John. Malachi. 
Archeological commentary on 
Christian Literature. Genesis. 
: Peis William Sanday. 
New York, March, 1896. Christian doctrine of immortality. 


Augustine and the Pelagian con-  qrne Homiletic Review. 


Bishop Butler and his censors. New York, March, 1896. 
Bishop Butler's apologist. 
Friederich Loofs. Clergy and the problem of our 
Hindrances to the acceptance of foreign population. 

Christ. Old preaching and the new. 


Exposure of Cardinal Manning. Preparation of the Church for re- 
Apostle Paul. vival. 
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Assyriology in its relation to the 
Old Testament. 

The inspired dealing with skep- 
tics. 

Joseph Parker. 


Methodist Review. 
New York, March-April, 1896. 


Benjamin Franklin Crary. 

Conditions of authoritative bibli 
cal criticism. 

Our benevolences, 

Methodist Episcopal Church in 
the United States of America. 

Wisdom of the Egyptians. 

** Divine comedy.”’ 

‘**Constitution of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church."’ 

Misrepresentations of missions 
and missionaries. 

Law of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church as to amusements. 


The Missionary Herald. 
Boston, March, 1896. 


Some results of missionary work 
in Turkey. 

Fourth annual conference of for 
eign missions. 

How to pray for missions. 

Suggested programme for mis 
sionary concert, March, 1896. 


Missionary Review. 
New York, March, 1896. 


Missionary status in Turkey. 

Great convention of Student Vol- 
unteers at Liverpool. 

Mexico : her needs and our duty. 

Indians of Central America. 

Armenian Church. 

New missionary uprising. 

Elsie ; or, the grace of God. 


The New World. 


Boston, March, 1896. 


Octavius Brooks Frothingham. 
Miracles and Christian faith. 








Thomas Henry Huxley. 
Religion of the Manchu Tartars. 
Tendencies in penology. 

Paul's doctrine of the atonement. 
Leibnitz and Protestant theology. 
Preprophetic religion of Israel. 


The Expositor. 
New York, March, 1896. 


An ante-Nicene homily of Greg- 
ory Thaumaturgus. 

Paul and the Jewish Christians 
in A.D. 46. 

** An elect race.’’ 

Jesus mirrored in Matthew, Mark, 
and Luke. 

On some phrases in the raising of 
Lazarus. 

Jesus our Supreme Teacher. 


Preacher’s Magazine. 
New York, March, 1896. 


Christ the first fruits. 
Resurrection. 

In the banqueting house. 
Homiletics. 


The Treasury. 
New York, March, 1896. 


Helpers of Africa. 
Easter. 

Methodism. 

William Cullen Bryant. 


The Yale Review. 
New Haven, February, 1896. 


An interoceanic canal from the 
standpoint of self-interest. 

Vicissitudes of the English social- 
ists in 1895. 

Early political organization of 
Mexico. 

Government administration of in- 
dustrial enterprise. 

Labor in California. 

Ethics of copyright. 
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MAGAZINES. 


Tue contents of Harrex’s 
Macazinge for April are: ‘* Per- 
sonal Recollections of Joan of 
Arc,"’ Louis de Conte; ‘* The 
Final Word,"’ Alfred H. Louis ; 
‘The Voice of Authority,’’ E. A 
Alexander ; ‘*‘ A Nightand Morn- 
> erusalem,’’ Katrina Trask ; 
, *hase of Modern College 
Life,” Henry F. Fowler; “A 
Spring Flood in Broadway," 
Brander Matthews; *' Mad , 
thony Wayne's Victory,"’ Hon. 
Theodore Roosevelt ; ‘‘ On Snow- 
Shoes to the Barren Grounds,"’ 
Caspar W. Whitney ; *' Briseis,”’ 
William Black ; “ Life,’’ Julie M 
Lippmann ; ‘* The German Strug- 
gle for Liberty,’’ Poultney Bige- 
low; ‘‘A Dream,'’ Margaret E 
Sangster ; ‘‘ The Missionary Sher- 
iff,’ Octave Thanet ; ‘‘ Mr. Low 
ell in England,’’ George W 
Smalley 

Tue Century for April con- 
tains ‘The Old Olympic 
Games,"’ Allan Marquand 7. 
boricide,"" Louise loeonee Gui- 
ney ; Sir George Tressady,’’ 
Mrs. Humphry Ward ; *‘ The Bal- 
lad of the ‘Laughing Sally,’ "’ 
Charles G. D. Roberts ; “ Life of 
Napoleon Bonaparte,’’ William 
M. Sloane ; ‘' To-day for Me, ‘To- 
morrow Death for You,’’ Horace 
Spencer Fiske ; ‘' The Little Bell 
of Honor,’ Gilbert Parker ; 

Four Lincoln Conspiracies,"’ 


Victor Louis Mason ; “' The Mu- 
tiny on the‘ Jinny Aiken,'’’ H. 
Phelps Whitmarsh ; ‘' Rainy Twi- 


light,’’ L. Frank Tooker ; ‘' The 
Churches of Périgueux and An- 
ouléme,"’ Mrs. Schuyler Van 
Rensselaer: “Who are Our 
Brethren ?'’ William Dean How- 
ells ; og cere War Posters,"’ 
DL. P. B. Conkling ; ‘‘ The One 
Desire,"’ Frank Dempster Sher- 
man; ‘‘ The Delights of Art,'’ 
J. G. Vibert ; ‘‘ A Wound,"’ Mary 
Ainge De Vere 





In Livrincott’s MaGazine for ; 
April we have : ** Flotsam,'’ Owen 
Hall ; ‘' Holy Week in Mexico," 
O.L. ; ‘* Penal Administration in 
Pennsylvania,"’ Isaac J. Wistar ; 
‘* Between Reliefs,’’ Thomas H 
Wilson; ‘‘The Drama of One 
Hundred Acres,'’ Calvin Dill Wil- 
son; '' Life and Death,’ Madi- 
son Cawein ; ‘Dreaming Bob," 
Charles C. Abbott ; '' Easter Con- 
trition,’’ Susie M. Best; *' The 
Vivisectionist,"’ Carolyn Wells ; 
‘An Expensive Slave,"’ R. G 
Robinson; ‘‘A_ Violet,"" Mar 
Bradley ; ‘' On the War-Path with 
Kit Carson,’' William Thomson 
‘Paris Swindles,"" Cleveland 
Moffett; ‘‘An Old-Testament 
Drama,"’ Ellen Duvall; ‘‘ The 
Washingtons in Virginia Life,"’ 
Anne Hollingsworth Wharton 


McCivure's Macazine for April 
contains an account of Professor 
Réntgen, as seen in his own 
laboratory in the actual conduct 
of his experiments , ‘‘ The Rént- 
gen K .ys in America,’’ Cleveland 
Moffeit , a new story by Anthony 
Hope ; ‘‘ Soldier an’ Sailor Too,” 
Rudyard Kipling ; the continua 
tion of the Life of Lincoln; "A 
Century of Painting,'’ Will H 
Low ; another instalment of Eliza- 
beth Stuart Phelps’ memoirs, and 
stories by ‘'Q.'' and Mrs. E. V 


Wilson 
Scxipner’s Macazine for April 
contains : ‘‘ Lord Leighton,’’ Cos- 


mo Monkhouse ; ‘‘ The Dreamer,"’ 
Clinton Scollard ; ‘‘ Sentimental 
big me Oe M. Barrie ; ‘' An Idy! 
of Two Mays,"’ Charles Henry 
Webb; ‘“‘A Day at Olympia,” 
Duffield Osborne ; '* The Revival 
of the Olympic Games,"’ Rufus 
B. Richardson; ‘ Cinderella,’’ 
Richard Harding Davis d 
History of the Last Quarter Cen- 
tury in the United States,’’ E 
Benjamin Andrews ; *' A Baby in 
the Siege,”’ Joel Chandler Har- 
ris ; “Sonnet,” George Cabot 
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Lodge ; ‘‘ The New Photography 
by Cathode Rays,"’ John Trow- 
bridge ; ‘‘ The Ethics of Modern 
Journalism,” Aline Gorren ; ‘ The 
Quarrel of the English-Speak- 
ing Peoples,’’ Henry Norman ; 
Spring Song,’’ Rosamund Mar- 
riott-Watson 





NOTES. 

Messrs. Grorce Newnes, Ltp., 
have in preparation a work en 
titled ‘' The Way of the Cross,’’ 
which will contain a series of re- 
reductions from photographs il 
lustrating the entire life of Christ 
from the Annunciation at Naza 
reth and the Birth at Bethlehem, 

p to the Crucifixion on Mount 
Calvary, forming a pictorial pil 
grimaye, with letterpress dex rip 
tion of the various places as they 
found to-day 


can 


To many thinking men and 
women the “ institutional church’ 
hardly, as yet, an estab 
reality. Its purposes, scope, 
and management are not widely 
mmprehended ; and yet the move 
ment is one of the most remark 
able activities of the modern phil 
anthropic and religious world. A 
number of great institutional 
churches, with all their educa 
nal and rescue ayencies, may 
be found busily at work in the 
large cities of this country to-day, 
1d the work of several will be de 
cribed in the Sunday-School 
Time by noted leaders in this 
field In the issue of February 
221 the Rey. cee L. Scudder 
writes: ‘' The keynote of institu- 
tional work is ministering to the 
nan, and interesting your- 
in every department of his 
and he proceeds to tell 


SCCINS 
lished 





entire 











how this is done at the Jersey City 
Tabernacle, in its five buildings 
teeminy with busy workers, and 
planned to suit the special needs 
le community 


of t 








avolume of ‘Studies in Juda 
ism,'’ by Mr. S Shechter, Read 
er in Rabbinic in the University 
of Cambridge, which deal in a 
scholarly manner with many 
somewhat obscure topics in con- 
nection with the Jewish faith. 


MaAcmMILLAN & Co. have fata 
x 


A SINGULARLY interesting work 
is announced by the Cambridge 
University Press. It is an elabo- 
rate study of convent life and saint 
worship, covering the period from 
the beginning of Latin Monasti- 
cism to the years just preceding 
the Reformation. The work ts 
called ‘‘ Woman Under Monasti 
cism.’’ Its author is Lina Ecken 
stein 


Ir is fifteen years since the sale 
of Mr. Ruskin's *' Letters to the 
Clergy on the Lord's Prayer and 
the Church"’ was brought to an 
abrupt standstill. The editor, the 
Rev. T. A. Malleson, to whom the 
copyright belongs, takes blame to 
himself (says the udlisher's Cir- 
cular) for rot having carried the 
work to a further stage. But in 
response to the requests of friends 
he has now arranged to entrust to 
Mr. George Allen the publication 
of a third edition, which will com- 
prise anumber of interesting and 
characteristic letters from Mr 
Ruskin to the editor, while at the 
same time the letters of clergy 
and laity will be considerably 
abridged. 


Mx. Kivp's “ Social Evolution"’ 
has been translated into German 
by E. Pfleiderer, and is reviewed 
at length in the current number 
of Die Hilfe. The editor prefixes 
a curious note tothe review. He 
says that he fears it will prove a 
very stiff task to his readers, but 
advises them to study it carefully 
twice, when it will become clear 
to their minds. 


Tue fresh transcription of part 
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of the Sinai Gospels which was 
brought by Mrs. S. S. Lewis from 
Mount Sinai in the spring of last 
year, will be published immedi- 
ately by the Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press. It will be accompanied 
by a new and complete edition of 
her translation, and will take the 
form of a reprint of about 100 
Syriac pages hitherto defective, 
the complementary portions being 
in a blue color, to distinguish them 
from what was transcribed in 1893 
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by Messrs. Bensly, Harris, and 
Burkitt. 


Ir is said that the New York 
Morning Journal has offered 
£5000 to Mr. Archibald Forbes to 
go as special correspondent to 
Constantinople for six weeks. 
Although Mr. Forbes is happily 
in fairly good health, it may be 
doubted whether he will he under- 
take more work as a special cor- 
respondent. 
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(Closes on the roth.) 


Jan. 31.—Annual Convention of 
the 7ri-Seminary Missionary 
Alliance, in Springfield. O. 


Feb. 6.—Twenty - fifth Anniver- 
sary of the Women's Baptist 
Foreign Misstonary Society, 
in Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Feb. 20-21.—Convocation of 
American Baptist Missions, 
at the University of Chicago. 


Feb. 25-27.—Eighth as 
exercises of the /adzan Indus. 
trial School, at Carlisle, Pa. 


Mar. 3. —Presbyterian Home Mis- 
stonary Rally, in New York 
City. 


Mar. 5.—Annual 7uskegee Ne- 


gro Tuskegee 


Conference, 
Ala. 

Mar. 10.—Breaking of ground for 
the Hall of History of the 
American University, Wash 
ington, D. C. 

The Rev. Homer Eaton, D.D., 
has been elected 7reasurer of 
the Methodist Missionary So- 
ctety, to succeed the late Dr 
Hunt. 

The Rev. J. M. Frost, D.D., 
has been elected Secretary of 
the Southern Baptist Sunday- 
School Board. 


Commander and Mrs. Ralling- 
ton Booth, of the Salvation 
Army, have been superseded, 
and will probably withdraw 
from it altogether. 


EPISCOPALIAN. 


The bishops of the Irish Church 
have elected the &¢. Rev. 
William Alexander, D.D., 
Bishop of Derry and Raphoe, 


Archbishop of Armagh, and 
Primate ot all Ireland, in suc- 
cession to the late Abp. Gregg. 

















The Rev. Dr. Chadwick, Dean of 
Armagh, has been selected as 
(Protestant) Bishop of Ar- 
magh. 
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The Rev. G. Mott Williams has 


been confirmed as Bishop of the 
diocese of Marguette. 


BEDUCATIONAL—COLLEGBS. 


The Rev. H. W. McKnight, 
D.D., President of Pennsy/- 
vania College, Pa., has re- 
signed. 

The Rev. Prof. H. Feth has been 
appointed President ot Con- 
cordia College, Sherman Park, 
N.Y. 

The Rev. M. Coulter, 


John 


LL.D., has resigned the presi- 
dency of Lake Porest Univer- 
sity to become head professor 
of botany in Chicago Univer- 
sity. 


The Rev. Dr. Poppen has been 
appointed Professor of Theol- 
ogy in the Mezji Gakuin, To- 
kio, Japan. 


OBITUARY. 


Blake, Rev. T. C. (Cumberland 
Presbyterian), D. D., near Nash- 
ville, Tenn., Feb. 9, aged 71. 
Dr. Blake was born in Ten- 
nessee ; graduated from Cum- 
berland University ; served his 
denomination as pastor in dif- 
ferent churches ; was for sev- 
eral years secretary of the Board 
of Missions, being elected to 
that position in 1857 ; founded 
and edited the Suaday-School 
Gem ; was editor also of the 
Banner of Peace, and also of 
the Theological Medium; 
served as manager of the Pub- 
iishing House, 1874-78; was also 
instructor in mathematics and 
financial agent of Cumberland 
University ; became _ stated 
clerk of the General Assembly, 
1883, a position he held at the 
time of his death. He was the 
author of several books, such 
as ‘‘ Theology Condensed.”’ 


Elmendorf, Rev. John Jay (Prot 
estant Episcopal), D.D., in Chi- 
cago, Feb. 16, aged 68. He was 
born in New York City ; gradu- 
ated from Columbia College, 

served as tutor in mathe- 

alma mater ; 


1845 ; 


matics in his 





graduated from the General 

heological Seminary in New 
York City, 1849; received 
priest’s orders, 1851; became 
connected with Holy Innocents’ 
Church, New York, and served 
as its rector for twenty years ; 
was called to the chair of Phi- 
losophy in Racine College, 1868, 
continuing there till the college 
closed in 1888 ; was appointed 
chaplain of Kemper Halt Keno- 
sha, Wis., 1888, and shortly 
after became lecturer on moral 
theology in the Western Theo. 
logical Seminary, Chicago, 
which position he held at his 
death. He was the author of 
several books, one of them, on 
Moral Theology, being a text- 
book in the seminaries of his 
church. 


Hunt, Rev. Sandford (Method- 
ist Episcopal), D. D. (Allegheny 
College, 1871), at Cincinnati, 
Feb. 10, aged 70. He was born 
in Western New York; was 
a from Allegheny Col- 
ege, 1847 ; immediately enter- 
ed the Methodist ministry, serv- 
ing as pastor and presiding 
elder in the following places: 
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Machias ; 1848-49, es 
18so, Niagara Fal 
1851-5 Royalton ; 1853- a 
Rushford; 1855-56, Pekin ; 
1857-58, Buffalo, Grace Church ; 
1859-60, Buffalo, St. Mark's 
Church ; 1861-62, Perry ; 1863, 
Albion ; 1864-65, Niagara Dis- 
trict ; 1866-67, Lockport ; 1868- 
Batavia ; 1870-71, Buffalo, 
Delaware Avenue; 1872-74, 
Niagara District ; 1875 78, Buf- 
falo District ; he was a member 
of each of the general confer- 


1847, 
ville ; 


69, 


ences of his church from 1872 
on, and was to have led his 
delegation the present year ; he 


was “elected a member of the 
Book Committee, 1876, and 
was chosen agent of the Book 
Concern of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church to succeed Dr. 
Nelson, 1879, since which time 
he has been continued in office ; 
he had acted for several years 
also as treasurer of the Mission- 
ary Society. Dr. Hunt had 
taken a leading part in compil- 
ing the laws aheoted by the 
General Conference and now 
overning the ministry of his 
enomination. His death was 
very sudden, and was the re- 
sult of apoplexy. 


Scudder, Rev. Ezekiel C 
formed Dutch), J/7.D., 
(Rutgers College), in Asbury 

Park, N. J, Jan. 31, aged 67. 

He belonged to the celebrated 

family of missionaries, and was 

born on the mission field in 

Pandeteripo, Ceylon ; was grad- 

uated from Western Reserve 

College, 1850, and from New 

Brunswick Theological Semi- 

nary, 1855 ; the same year went 

to the mission field in India, be- 
ginning his ministry in Chit- 

a March, 1856 ; supplied the 

mission churches in Chittoor, 

Palamanair and Vellore, also 

Kundipatoor, Sakadu and Kat- 

tupadi for twelve consecutive 


(Re- 
DD. 


Ss: 
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years ; returned to the United 
States in 1868 ; returned to In 
dia, 1870; because of the bad 
effect on his health of the cli 
mate of India, he was compelled 
to give up work there, and re- 
turned to this country, 1876 ; 
took charge of the Reformed 
ap a Upper Red Hook, 
, 1877; moved to San An- 
Tex. , to the care of the 
First Presbyterian Church, 
1884 ; became pastor of the Re- 
formed Church at Asbury Park, 
1889. Two years ago he was 
asked to return to India to take 
the presidency of the Theologi- 
cal Seminary at Arnee, but de- 
clined, and his brother Jared 
has lately gone to fill the posi 
tion. He had eight brothers, 
two of whom survive, and all of 
them devoted themselves to 
missionary service. 


mith, Rev. 
D.D., in 


OG 


ustin A. (Baptist), 
Morgan Park, Chi- 
cago, Feb. 4, aged 76. He was 
born at Ticonderoga, N. Y. ; 
was graduated from Union Col- 
lege, 1843 ; taught for a year at 
Union Academy, Bennington, 
Vt. ; became pastor of the North 
Bennington Baptist Church, 
1845 ; removed to the care of 
the First Baptist Church, Roch- 
ester, 1849, and while there 
was active in founding the Uni- 
versity and the Theological 
Seminary in that place; re- 
moved to Chicago to take the 
editorship of Z7Ae Standard, 
which position he filled at the 
time of his death ; during his 
residence in Chicago he was a 
promoter of the old University 
of Chicago and of the now 
famous new University and 
of the Theological Seminary 
there ; of the latter he was a 
trustee at the time of his death ; 
he was also active in ministerial 
work, and three of the strong 
churches of Chicago owed 
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much to his earnest efforts. He 
has left proof of his literary 
activity outside of the columns 
of his paper in a number of 
books. 


Sternberg, Rev. Levi (Lutheran 
and Presbyterian), D.D. (Union 
College), at Ellsworth, Kan., 
Feb. 13, aged 82. He was born 
in New York State; was a 
graduate of Union College, and 
of Hartwick Seminary, 1837; 
taught in Hartwick Seminary 
till 1840; became pastor at 
Dansville, N. Y., 1840; under- 
took work in Buffalo, N. Y., 
1843; was called to the Lu- 
theran Church, Middleburg, 
N. Y., 1848 ; was elected prin- 
cipal of Hartwick Seminary, 
1851 ; resigned, 1864, and moved 
to Kansas, taking up a farm for 
his health's sake ; subsequent- 
ly became pastor of a newly or- 
ganized Presbyterian Church 
at Ellsworth, Kan., when he 
‘** changed his church relations, 
not his theology."’ 

Barnby, Sir Joseph (Anglican 
Church musician), in London, 
Jan. 28, aged 58. 


Boole, Rev. W. H. (Methodist 
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ms meer geo D.D., on Staten 
Island, Feb. 24. 


Bowen, Henry Chandler (Con- 
gregationalist layman), editor 
of The gg ent, in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., Feb. 25, aged 82. 


Brown, Rev. Charles (Presbyte- 
rian), in Philadelphia, Feb. 14, 
aged gt. He had been in the 
ministry sixty-three years. 

Carlisle, Rev. Henry Hermann 
(English Congregationalist), 
LL.&., in Scarborough, aged 
65. 

Jackson, Rev. William P. (Pres- 
byterian), in Pontiac, Mich., 
Feb. 11, aged 93. 

Luckenbach, Rev. William H. 
(Lutheran), D.D, in Hudson, 
N. Y., Feb. 23, aged 67. 

Morell, Rev. Charles (Irish Pres- 
byterian), D.D.,in Dungannon, 
Ireland, Jan. 21, aged 76. 


Newman, Rev. John (Methodist 
Episcopal), D.D., in Des 
Moines, Ia., Jan. 27, aged 83. 


Pierson, Rev. Job oo eo 
D.D.,in Stanton, Mich., Feb. 
3, aged 72. 


CALENDAR. 


[The compiler will welcome notices of meetings of general impor- 
tance and interest, es such notices reach him before the roth of 


the month prior to that in which the meetings are to take place. 


Exact 


dates and names of places, when and where the meetings are to be 


held, are desired. ] 


Apr. 1-30.—Conference for Min- 
isters and Christian Work- 
ers, at the Bible Institute, Chi- 
cago. 


Apr. 21-23.—Twenty-fifth Anni- 
versary of the Woman's Bap- 
tist Foreign Missionary Socte- 
ty of the West, in Chicago. 


Apr. 27-30.—Spring Meetings of 
reat 


the Baptist Union of 





Britain and I[reland, in Lon- 
don. 


May 11-15.—Convention of South- 
ern Baptists, in Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 


May 21-30.—Convention of the 
one hundred and eighth Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church in the United 
States of America, at Saratoga. 
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A Wheel Built for Comfort. 


Ansout the most distinct novelty 
at the cycle shows was the wheel 
manufactured by the Hardy Cycle 
Company, No. 42 West 67th Street, 
New York. The ‘“ Hardy’’ is 
composed of an auxiliary rigid 
frame, carrying the handles, seat, 
and pedal-hanger hinged to the 
ordinary rigid frame that unites 
the wheels. The two frames are 
separated by a spring. All the 
shocks, jars, and vibrations which 
a wheel is subjected to in riding 
over rough roads and streets are 
absorbed by the connecting spring 
before they reach the rider, or any 
of the three points through which 
he comes in contact with his bi- 
cycle, so that a rider never needs 
to lift his seat from his saddle and 
ride on his feet in passing over 
obstacles in the road. He can 
travel on any rough road or street 
seated comfortably, and with less 
exertion than the ordinary bicycle 
would require, on account of the 
fact that the momentum acquired 
is not so easily lost. 

Cushion, or even hard tires, can 
be used advantageously with 
‘‘Hardy"’ wheels. The Hardy 
Cycle Company, however, has re- 
tained the pneumatic tires on ac- 
count of their light weight, so that 
a rider of the ‘‘ Hardy’’ can in- 
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flate his tires as hard as he wishes, 
and thereby easily obtain the 
maximum of speed. 

The ‘ Hardy"’ and ‘ Lady 
Hardy"’ are not intended tor 
racers, ‘* scorchers,’’ and the like ; 
but, as their motto implies, are 
built for those who can appreciate 
comfort. They list at $110. Write 
them for catalogues and testimo- 
nials. 

Bartist ANNIVERSARY AT Port- 
LAND, Ore.—For this meeting, 
which is to be held in May next, 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railway will sell excur- 
sion tickets at one fare for the 
round trip. This company has its 
own line between Chicago and St. 
Paul and Chicago and Omaha, 
and runs solid vestibuled electric- 
lighted trains every day in the 
year. Close connection is made 
at both Omaha and St. Paul with 
through trans continental trains 
on connecting roads. 

Any information desired con- 
cerning routes, rates, etc., will be 
cheerfully furnished on applica- 
tion to E. F. Richardson, General 
Agent, Passenger Department, 
381 Broadway, New York City, or 
to any coupon ticket agent in the 
United States or Canada. 

New music recently received 
from J. Fischer & Bro., New 
York, include a new ‘‘O Salu- 
taris,’’ arranged as a duet for 
soprano and alto, by J. Wiegand, 
and new compositions for choir 
use, in octavo form. “ Alle- 
luia! Alleluia !"’ a soprano solo 
and chorus, by J. Wiegand, is 
especially good. ‘I'll Tell Papa 
on You"’ is above the usual level 
of songs of this character, and will 
doubtless become a favorite 
Ovr pisns for future 
of CHRISTIAN LITERATURE insure 
the maintenance of its present 
high standard, and improvement 
where possible. It stands without 
a peer. 


issues 
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Dr. Hunter, the Eminent Lung 
Specialist, 
CompLeres A HALF CENTURY OF 

SuccessFUL PRACTICE IN THE 

PROFESSION. 

His Devotion to Medical Science 
and its Amasing Results in 
the Cure of Consumption. 

GREAT SUCCESS IN AUTHENTICATED 

CASES OF TUBERCULOSIS, 

On March 4th, 1896, Dr. Robert 
Hunter, of 117 West 45th Street, 
New York, will have completed 
so years as a physician. His 
career has been remarkable. For 
45 years Dr. Hunter has given his 
whole time to the study and 
treatment of the lungs and their 
diseases. Many will be glad to 
know why he became a lung spe- 
cialist and how he achieved such 
a brilliant success. His sympathy 
with sufferers from consumption 
is due to the fact that he was him- 
self once a consumptive with all 
the misery and danger of life 
which that involves. Driven to 
extremities by the failure of all 
stomach medicines to stop the 
progress of the disease, he re- 
solved to act for himself, reason- 
ing that consumption being a dis- 
ease of the lungs, nothing put 
into the stomach ever reached its 
seat, and failed because it did not 
do so. It was the lungs that 
needed help, and he saw that that 
could only be obtained by gaseous 
medicines and medicated air 
breathed directly into them : he 
reasoned that in no other possible 
way could they be reached by 
curative remedies, so he invented 
the necessary instruments and 
began to treat himself by inhala- 
tion. The rapid improvement 
and eventual cure of his own case 
led him to apply the treatment to 
others with the same gratifying 
results Dr. Hunter is justly 
styled the Father of Inhalation, 
for he was the first to introduce, 
advocate and successfully apply it 
to the tréatment of lung cases. 
With him it is a complete system 
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of practice adapted to the indi- 
vidual requirements of each case, 
Let living patients tell its won- 
derful effect in their cases. 

Rev. O. L. Waters, Fairhaven, 
Mass., says: ‘* The terrible dis- 
ease fastened on me. My days 
were numbered. Couid not wash 
my hands or face, and had to be 
fed. Dr. Hunter said he could 
cure me, and in a few days I was 
able to walk up and down stairs."’ 
January 13, 1896, ‘‘ I am in all re- 
spects a different man.” January 
22, 1896, ‘‘ My lungs feel as if they 
had been washed out and the dis- 
eased tubes cleaned off.’’ Feb- 
ruary 11, 1896, ‘‘I walked three 
miles to-day. A short while ago 
I could not walk to my sitting- 
room.,’’ 

Mr. J. L. Patrick, 79 Smith 
Street, Atlanta, Ga., says: '* My 
wife’s condition is a great deal 
better. She has gained seven 
pounds. Yours was the only 
treatment to control her cough. 
Her rapid improvement is re- 
markable."’ 

Mrs. Crittenden, wife of the 
Rev. Orrin Crittenden, Mt. View, 
Cal., says: ‘‘No more hemor- 
rhages ; soreness all gone; no 
chills or fever. I would not have 
been alive but for your treat- 
ment.’’ 

Mr. Mendenhall, of 
Bros., N. Y. City, says: ‘* Treat- 
ed by five physicians ; could not 
walk a block ; coughed and ex- 
pectorated matter. Dr. Hunter 
cured me.”’ 

Mr. Lambert Miller, of H. B. 
Claflin Co., N. Y. City, says: ‘I 
had severe pains in lungs and 
head ; throat like raw beef ; ab- 
scess at base of brain. Am fully 
recovered and thank Dr. Hunter 
for it.” 

Mr. Lydell Whitehead, 517 W. 
15th St., N. Y. City, —_ : “* Had 
coughs, pains in chest, lungs sore, 
nervous and short of breath. 
Under Dr. Hunter’s care I gained 
35 lbs., and am now well.’’ 

Mr. A. L. Peer, 179 Washing- 


Harper 
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ton St., Newark, N. J.: ‘‘ Had 
two hemorrhages, lost 40 Ibs."’ 
Treated by Dr. Hunter, the hem- 
orrhages ceased, tothe amazement 
of his former physicians. ‘* Dr. 
Hunter saved my life."’ 

Prof. J. B. Cummings, of New 
Wilmington, Lawrence  Co., 
Penn., consulted Dr. Hunter 
about his son, Rev. T. J. Cum- 
mings, and this is what he writes 
‘Dr. Neve, F.R.C.S., has twice 
examined me and reports my lung 
completely healed. Under God 
this restoration is due to your treat- 
ment.''’ Mr. Henry Brown, 118 
West St., N. Y. City ; Miss Emily 
Klearman, 513 Ann St., West Ho- 
boken ; Mr. Job Cassidy, 232 E. 


34th St., N. Y. City; Mr. A. O 
Lotze, 1625 1st Avenue, m. Be 
City ; Mr. David Hiscox, 390 Web- 


ster Avenue, L. I. City ; all were 
diagnosed by their physicians as 
consumptives, but are now cured 
by Dr. Hunter's treatment. 

Mrs. Edward Raynor, Benson- 
hurst, L. I., ‘‘ coughed up bloody 
matte had hectic fever and 
night gg was nervous and 
lost flesh. Completely restored.’ 

Py rick Coery, 115 Columbia 

. Brooklyn, says : ‘‘ I had asth- 
ma and bronchitis and could not 
do a day's work. Now feel like 
a new man.”’ 

Any of these will answer letters 
of enquiry, as will also Mr. J. H. 
Van Derveer, New Brunswick, 
N. J.; Mrs. R. L. Morrell, Port 
Washington, N. Y. ; Mrs. Milford 
— Dover, N. J., who is ‘‘a 
iving witness to the efficacy of 
Dr. Hunter's system of medicated 
air inhalation, having been cured 
of consumption after being de- 
clared a hopeless case.”’ 

E. M. Hunter, editor’ Vermont 
Record, Fairhaven, Vt.; Mrs. 
age Eastman, Keansburgh, 
N.-J.; Mr. ©. W, Buck, P. O. 
Box, 1,069, Denver, Col. ; Prof. 
Herring, Lutheran Seminary, 
Chicago, Ills. ; Mrs. Holton, Ken- 
and thousands 


nett Square, Pa., 
of others. 
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The New York World, the 
Press, Advertiser, and other 
representative papers of New 
York City have investigated Dr 
Hunter's success by interviewing 
his patients and have published 
the result to the world at large for 
the benefit of the afflicted. 

After such a life's history and 
work as the Doctor's it is not to 
be wondered at that he grows 
impatient with the unwarrant- 
able excitement over and im- 
portance given every new con- 
coction or device presented to 
the public, whether with or with- 
out merit, knowing as he does 
that the condition to be met 
in every lung case, no matter how 
mild it may be, is fee serious to 
be trifled with by nostrums which 
his experience has proved cannot 
even arrest for any time the dis- 
ease that is sapping the patient's 
life. No one in the profession 
has the right to feel so strongly as 
this man of science, who has given 
an ordinary lifetime to the study 
of lung maladies. 

Dr. Hunter’s treatment has 
passed from the region of theoriz- 
ing, and become an established 
fact, verified by the word of repu- 
table patients who do not hesitate 
to put their evidence on record. 
It remains but to congratulate 
sufferers from weak or diseased 
breathing organs that so far as 
human testimony can prove any- 
thing, the day of their recovery 
has dawned, if they are but wise 
enough to embrace their good 
fortune. They need no longer 
droop or auek that theirs will be- 
come ‘‘ hopeless cases,’’ while the 
inhalation of soothing, healing 
and germ-destroying remedies 
continue to work the undisputed 
cures it has done and is doing 
under Dr. Hunter's guidance. 

Notr.—A pamphlet explaining 
Dr. Hunter’s treatment of all 
lung complaints will be sent with- 
out charge to those who are inter- 
ested in the subject by address- 
ing as above 
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Successor of the “ Unabridged.” 


rd of the U 
nearly all Schoolbooks. 


THE BEST FOR PRACTICAL PURPOSES 


Webster’s International Dictionary 


Invaluable in Office, School, and Home. 
8. Supreme Conrt, of the T 


It is easy to find the word wanted. 
W ords are given their correct alphabetical places, each one beginning a paragraph 
It is easy to ascertain the 
The pronunciation is indicatec 
the school books 
rit is easy to trace the growth 
q The etymologies are full, and the different meanings are given in the order of their 
development 
It is easy to learn what a word mea 
The definitions are clear, explicit, 7 Tall, and each is contained in a separate 


G. & C. Merriam Co., Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 
CH Specimen pages, etc., sent on application. 
OJ * 


8. Gov't Printing Office, and of 
( ommend by all State School Superintendents. 
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ronunciation. 
by the ordinary diacritically marked letters used in 





fa word. 
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SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
. New Yor« 





AGENTS WANTED 


The Episcopate 
in America 


The Christian Literature Company 


13 Astor PLace, New YorkK 








FOR FIFTY YEARS! } 


MRS. WINSLOW’S 
SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been used by Millions of Mothers 
for their children while Teething for over 
Fifty Years. It soothes the child, softens the 
Y gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, 
Twenty-five Cents a Bottle. 

















? v% WISH to Sell ? 
Lanterns Wanted 


And forSale orExchange. 
* Filbert St,, Phiia,, Pa. 





THE CRARY TYPEWRITER 


ving onstantly is 
ut ten pounds 


Offices and Factory 
53 CROSBY ST., NEW YORK 





























. J 
Tapestry Paintings 
2000 tapestry paintings to choose from, 
38 artists employed, including gold 
medalists of the Paris Salon. 


Send $25.00 for $75.00 painting 32x72 for an 
introduction. 


Decorations 
Write for color schemg¢s, designs, esti- 
mates. Artists senttoall parts of the 
world, to do every sort of decorating 
and painting. We are educating the 
country in color harmony. Relief, 
wall paper, stained glass, carpets, 
furniture, window shades, draperies 





etc. Pupils taught decoration. 
Send $5.00 for a $25.00 color scheme 
to decorate your home. 


Wall Papers 


New styles, choicest colorings, designed 


by gold medalists, from 3 cents per roll 
up. 1ocents for samples. 


Send 25c. for compendium of 140 Studies. 


Art School 


Six 3-hour tapestry painting lessons, in 
studio, $5.00. Complete printed instruction 


by mail, $1.00. Tapestry paintings rented 






Full-size drawings, paints, brushes, et 
supplied. Nowhere, Paris not excepte 
are such advantages offered pupils. 


Send 25c. for compendium of 140 study 


Tapestry Materials 
We manufacture tapestry materials. Su- 
perior to foreign goods, and half the price 
Book of 35 samples, 10 cents, 


Send $1.50 for 2 yds., No. 6, 50-inch goods 
for a trial order, worth $3.00. 


Manual of Art Decoration 


The art book of the century. 200 rova 
quarto pages. 50 superb full-page illustra- 
tions (11 colored) of modern home interiors 
and tapestry studies. Price, $2.00. 


Send 25c. for compendium of 140 studies. 


J. F. DOUTHITT, 


American Tapestry and Decorative Co., 286 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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HE Christian Literature Company an- 
© nounces the serial publication of 
“‘Ten Epochs of Church History,” 
with a confident assurance that they will be 
welcomed by the public. The names of the 
writers are a sufficient guarantee that they will 
be written in a historical spirit of veracious 
appreciation, and not in the misleading tem- 
per of controversy. 

In the present century, Science, Criticism 
and History have made marvelous progress ; 
but while the results of Science and Criticism 
are constantly filtered through the press to the 
public, History, for the most part, still re- 
mains the exclusive possession of the learned. 
Christians of all denominations have begun 
to understand that many of the existing 
had their 


partly in misapprehensions and partly in 


divisions of Christendom origin 


causes which have long since passed away, 
and that the cause of unity will be most 
surely pruinoted by a calm and impartial 
study of the history of the Church in its long 
and varied experience under the guidance of 
the Holy Spirit. 

It is impossible, however, for persons of 
ordinary leisure and opportunity to make a 
profound study of ecclesiastical history. It 
has therefore been suggested that a series of 
popular monographs, giving, so to speak, 
a bird’s-eye view of the most important epochs 
in the life of the Church, would supply a real 
want, and the ‘‘ Ten Epochs of Church 
History” are intended to furnish just such 
monographs. One by one the following 
topics will be presented by the several 


writers $ 
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Che 
Apostolic Age , 


Tue Rr. Rev. A. C, Coxe, 


D.D., LL.D, 


Che 
post -Apostolic 
Age I. 


Tue Rr. Rev. H.C. Porrer, 
D.D., LL.D. 


Che 
DOecumenical 


Councils |" 


BY 
Pror. W. P. DuBose, 
S.T.D. 


Che Age 


of Charlemagne wv. 


Pror. C. L. Wexts, Px.D. 


The Age 
of Hildebrand’ 


BY 
Pror. M. R. Vincent, D.D 





The constitution, the fundamental polity, the 
doctrine, the worship, and the social and the 
spiritual life of the Apostolic Church. 


The development of doctrine in the Second and 
Third influence of Greek 
thought in suggesting questions which rcse into 
paramount importance in the Fourth; the growth 
of liturgical forms, and the gradual self-adjust- 
ment of the Episcopal and Conciliar Constitution 
of the church; the ascetic and monastic tendencies 
in which there was so much good purpose and 
the beginning of so much evil practice; and the 
universal evidence of a genuinely new power 
working in humanity. 


Centuries, and the 


"The age of the GEcumenical Councils, with its 
tragic importance and its incidental comedies, with 
its majestic figures and its incomparable saintliness 
in contrast with contemptible intrigue; and, above 
all, the ultimate and authoritative definition of 
the essentials of the Christian faith. 








The formative period of the Ninth Cen 
with its picturesque figures and stirring ev 
and the laying of the foundations of the m 
dizval system, ecclesiastical and civil. 


The magnificent scheme of ecclesiastical supre- 
macy projected by Hildebrand; the bold attempt 
of Boniface VIII. to absorb the power of the 
Empire into the papacy, which led at last to the 
temporary extinction of papal power, though not 
of papal claims, at the Council of Constance; the 
rise of the Franciscan and. Dominican Orders; the 
conditions of monastic and clerical life; the begin- 
nings of the modern national spirit; the establish- 
ment and progress of universities. 




















Che Age of 
he Che Crusades vi. 


J. M, Luptow, D.D. 


nd 


ito 
yth 


- The Age of 


ies the Wienaissance vi. 
ind BY 
the Henry J. Van Dyxe, D.D. 


ver 





The Age of the 
Great Ciestern 






Cunton Locke, D.D. 


Pror. Wituiston WALKER, 
Px.D., D.D. 


Che 





ios Anglican 

the Reformation x. 
the ey 

not Tue Rt. Rev. W. C. Doane, 

the D.D., LL.D. 

the 

in- 

sh- 


Schism Vill. 


The Crusades, with their heroic personalities, 
their dramatic, tragic and romantic histories; the 
real religiousness out of which the crusading 
movement grew, and its unconscious preparation 
for intellectual and spiritual movements which no 
man could then have imagined, 


The intellectual and political movements which 
preceded and anticipated the Reformation, in- 
cluding the Italian Renaissance, with the extrava- 
gances and sanities of the Humanists; the gen- 
eral growth of universities and great cities; the 
fuller development of a national spirit, especially 
in France and Germany ; the religious fervor and 
the awakened spirituality which appeared most 
conspicuously in such tragedies as that of John 
Huss and Jerome of Prague, in the Lollard 
movement in England, and in many abortive 
attempts at reformation elsewhere. 


The Great Schism, dividing European Christen- 
dom for generations into two hostile camps, 
which was terminated by a supreme humiliation 
of the papacy ; the popes at Avignon ; the perse- 
cution of the Templars ; the rival popes, and the 
Councils of Pisa, Constance and Basle. 


The Protestant Reformation in Germany, 
Scandinavia, Holland, Switzerland and Scotland, 
in which the life and labors of Luther, Calvin, 
Melancthon, Erasmus, John Knox, and other 
worthies, will be appreciatively described. 


And finally, a graphic survey of the Anglican 
Reformation which had so much in common with 
the Continental and Scottish movements, and yet 
was differentiated from them by peculiarities of 
principle and action which remain to the present 
time. 


Such are the topics of the ‘‘Ten Epochs of Church History.” Their perennial 
interest to Christian people is unquestionable, and no pains will be spared, either by the 
writers or by the publishers, to make the volumes worthy of their several themes. 
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HE publishers take great pleasure in presenting this prospectus. The series is the 

C natural outcome of their previous work of furnishing the best English editions 

of the classics of the Ante-Nicene, the Nicene and the Post-Nicene Ages. 

Their aim is now to furnish a series of Hanp-sooks giving a popular, comprehensive and 

authoritative Church History. Such a series should be welcomed by both the clergy 
and laity. 


Cerms of Subscription 


TYLE. The volumes will be printed on fine paper and handsomely bound 
in cloth 
[ ELIVERY. It is proposed, commencing January, 1896, to issue one volume every 
three months, and to deliver the same to subscribers anywhere in the United 
States or Canada, expressage or postage prepaid. 
INGLE VOLUMES. The publishers propose to sell the work only in complete sets, 
reserving the right to offer the volumes separately later at an advanced price if this 
is deemed desirable. 





Special Jnducement to Advance Subscribers 


The publishers propose to offer the first thousand copies to Apvance Susscribers 
at THE NET PRICE OF 





One Dollar ($1.00) per Wolume 


AN AVERAGE OUTLAY OF THIRTY-THREE CENTS A MONTH 


This offer will be absolutely withdrawn on the appearance of Volume I, after which 
time orders will be received only at the regular subscription price of one dollar and fifty 
cents per volume. 





Special Advance Order 
Date— 
The Christian Literature Co. 
Cuwron Hatt, New York. 

Please send me as issued Wen Epochs of Church 

History, in ten volumes, as per your announcement of 

May, 1895, for which I agree to pay one dollar ($1.00) 

| per volume, on delivery—the volumes to be delivered 
| expressage or postage prepatd. 
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Ne similar work in our ewn or in any other language is for a moment to be 


GREAT BIBLE DICTIONARY. 


There are several American editions of Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, but 
this is the only edition which comprises the entire contents of the original Eng- 
lish edition, unabridged, with very considerable and impertant additions and cor- 
In view of the improvements made in this edition, Professor RoswEtt 
D. Hitcucock, of New York, said: “There cannot well be two opinions 


What was, to begin with, the 


compared with it.””—Quarterly Review (London). 
y 
’ 
SMITH’S 

id 
Ty 
ed ——-—--——_ -- 
ts, 
his 

rections. 

about the merits of Smith's Bible Dictionary. 
~ best book of its kind in our language, is now still better.” 

















Dr. Smith's Dictionary is a grand thesaurus of 
Biblical tore, a complete compendium for the inter- 
pretation of the Scriptures in their achwology, geog- 
saphy, history, and their linguistic difficulies, It 
is worth more on a Bibic-reader's desk than fifty 
commentaries. in it the results of modern discovery 
added to the solid fruits of ancient study. Those 
ho do not possess the Dictionary should not be 
owt so rare a help to Bible interest and Bible 
» and, in purchasing, the Ameiican edition 
Id be procured as containing so much more than 
he English.—Howaan Caossy, D.D. 


The purchaser of this American edition will ob- 
tain the whole of the original work, together with 
the improvements afforded by the lapse of time and 
mew investigations, at much less cost and in equally 
good style of execution.—Wiitiam G. T. Suepp, 
D.D. 
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I am happy to recommend Professor Hackett's 
sevision of Dr. Smith's Dictionary of the Bible as 
the very best work of the kind I haveever seen. It 
is exceedingly valuable to Sumday-school teachers, and 
all who wish to study the Word of God.—Tazo. L. 
Cuvise, D.D. 


It is creditable that these improvements are from 
our American scholars, twenty-five or more of whom 
are named in the introduction of the work as con- 
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valuable work. 
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The London Bookseller 


remarked: “It seems that we have to thank America for the most complete 


work of the kind in the English, or, indeed, in any other language.” 


tributors. English appreciation of American schol- 
arship is slow to appear; but this new edition will 
compel the attention and respect of able and candid 
scolars on the other side of the water. —Nirthwesters 
Christian Advocate. 


It is a library in itself; it is scholarly and critical 
enough for the most advanced student; it is readable 
and interesting enough for the average mind; its 

B is admirable; its tone is reverent but 
independent ; its researches are rigid- and its deduc- 
tions careful; and as a companicn to the Bible, asa 
work of reference for the study, as a book to own 
and to read, to place in the library and in the Sab. 
bath-sthool, we know not its superior, and know of 
nothing to take its place. — Watchman (Boston ). 





This magnificent work has no rival in its depart- 
ment, —Sunday- School Times ( Philadelphia ). 


This Dictionary is itself a library, and every min- 
ister should be the possesscr of a copy of it. We 
believe that this American. edition is, in every re- 
spect, the best work of the kind yet pubiished.— 
Zion's Herald (Boston). 


The labor bestowed on the book by the American 
editors is immense and of high merit. A great many 
errors and omissions in the English edition have been 
set right. —Springheld Republican. 


An outlay of only two dollars and fifty cents a month will secure this most 


See order blank on next page. 





SMITH’S DICTIONARY 
OF THE BIBLE 


COMPRISING P 
ITS ANTIQUITIES, BIOGRAPHY, GEOGRAPHY AND NATU- 
RAL HISTORY 
BY WILLIAM SMITH 


EDITED BY PROFESSOR HORATIO BALCH HACKETT 
AND EZRA ABBOT, LL.D., 





In four v mes, cloth, 8vo, 30607 pages, w th 59° illustrations. 
: on reputation of Smith's Bible Dictionary is too well established to need 
any special commendation. It contains the fruit of the ripest Biblical 
scholarship of England, and constitutes a library of itself (superseding the use of 
many books otherwise necessary) for the study and illustration of the Scriptures. 


, ; ; 
As a whole it is unquestionably superior to any similar Lexicon in our language. 

This edition comprises the entire contents of the original English edition, un- 
} 


ee yf 
abridged, with very considerable and important additions. 


EXTRAORDINARY OFFER 
Ah - ~ 4 A 
B* special arrangement with the publishers we are enabled to offer this invalu- 
able work for a limited time, for $15.co, in monthly inscallments of 
* . i 
$2.50 EACH 
tis being not only a substantial reduction in price, but giving the subscriber all 
the volumes at one time for a small monthly outlay. 
Please sign and return the order blank at once, so as to receive the advant 


of the special price, which is for a limited time only. 
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FRe SUrreyY Ae 
SAINT AGATHA'S. 


By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 
Beautifully printed on deckle edge paper of 
hich quality, Pade artistically hewael wn cloth 
with a distinctive cover design by. Mrs. Whit. 
man. Square 12m, $1.00. 


The hundreds of thousands who have read and been profoundly 
moved by ‘* The Gates Ajar;’’ the additional scores of thousands 
who have read and are reading with the deepest interest Miss 
Phelps’s latest novel “A Singular Life,”—these certainly require no 
prompting to read or re-read her story of “The Supply at St. 
Agatha’s.” It is, in fact, one of the strongest, most suggestive, 
most illuminating of all the stories Miss Phelps has written, The 
setting of the story is vigorous and skilful, the narrative is rapid 
and engrossingly interesting, and the revelation of the “Supply” 
reaches to the inmost thoughts and emotions of men. The wonder- 
ful story is appropriately illustrated, and both in its profound in- 
terest and significance, and in the attractive style of the book, it is 
an unusually choice Easter gift. 


A SINGULAR LIFE 


By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 
Fifteenth Thousand. 16mo, $1.25. 


D4 Of course the best public always expects something good from the 
author of “The Gates Ajar,” and gets it. “A Singular Life” is 
earnest, thoughtful, and intensely religious in the best sense, and it 
is more: it is dramatic, a moving story, informed with vivid and 
vigorous life. The author’s peculiarities of thought and style mark 
it with what her readers have learned to love in all of her best 
works. We point it out as one of the strongest of recent novels 
— The Independent (New York). 
The closing chapters of the tale are wonderfully impressive in their 
artistic finish and depth of feeling. ‘* A Singular Life "’ is something 
more than a successful literary performance; it takes hold on the 
elemental traits of humanity and involves contrasts of character that 

are filled with a profound and ethical meaning.—Boston Beacon. 

The story is absorbing in interest, vivid and intense. 

—The Advance (Chicago). 


For sale Ay all Bo lers. Sent postpai 7, on re pi { price byt + Publishers, 


HOUG HTON, MIF F LIN AND COMPANY, 


4 Park Street, Boston; 11 East 17TH Srreet, New Yorn. 
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CARTRIDGE 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


With our new cartridge system the 
modern photographer loads and 
unloads his camera in *broad day 
lhight-—presses the button—and ‘‘we 


do the rest. Its the retinemet 
of photographic luxury. The cat 


tridge system is applied to ou 
latest’ products 


THE POCKET KODAK, 
THE BULLET, 
THE BULLS-EYE. 


Manufactured y by 

— ss.oo Eastman Kodak Co. 
to 

RAMETS $100.00. Rochester, N. Y. 
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Always ask for Walter Baker & Co.'s 
BREAKFAST COCOA 
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Survival of the Fittest. 
H' ITELS in New York City change hands 


frequently. Strange faces, new man 
agement, and new methods seem to take 
away from them the comfortable, home 
like atmosphere to which the traveler has 
become accustomed Here and there 
however, there are successful estal Nsh- 
ments which continue to hold their own 
under the same management 


The St. Denis 


is a hotel of this character, and under the 
directionof its old-time proprietor, William 
Taylor, continues one of the most pleasant 
and attractive hotels in the city 

It is located corner Broadway and 
Eleventh Street, directly opposite Grace 
Church, in the center of the city The 
Broadway Cable Cars pass thedoor, afford- 
ing quick transit either up or down town, 
For families as well as business men it is 


most convenient Accommodations are 
ample fora large number of guests, and 
the service prompt and unobtrusive. The 


menu is mostelaborate, both in American 
and French cookery. In season and out of 
season there is nothing wanting to tempt 
or satisfy the most exacting epicure or ac- 
complished éen vivant. 
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